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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
THMPLE HOUSE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddart, author of “ The 
Morgesons,”” etc. In truth and sharpness of portraiture, vivid 
reality of descriptions and story, and piquancy of dialogue this 
new novel has rarely been surpassed. Price $1 75. 


VANQUISHED. 
A spicy and witty novel from the pen of Miss Agnes Leonard, 
a new Southern authoress, Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 
WILL.-O’-THE-WISP. , 


An exceedingly attractive little story tor young people. Trans- 
Exquisitely printed, bound and illus- 
‘trated. Price $1 50. 





LOVE LETTERS. 

‘A collection of Love Letters and amatory Dillet-douz of the most 
tpassionate and absorbing interest ; selected from the correspon- 
-dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. Beautifally bound. Price, $2. 


CORRY O’LANGOS. 

A volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
‘thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public and do- 
mestic matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. Full of laugh- 
‘able illustrations. Price, $1 50. 


WOMAN'S STRATEGY. 

A splendid new English novel and love story of the better 

‘Glass. Full of superb illustrations, by London artists. Price, 
$1 50. 








THE COLPRIT PAY. 

A new holiday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
poem. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite drawings on 
wood, by Lumley. New style binding, elegant morocco gilt, 
Price, $8. Extra cloth gilt, price, $5. 


WIDOW SPRIGGINGS. 

A new volume of stories, sketches and amusing papers, by the 
celebrated author of “ Widow Bedott.’’ Illustrated with comic 
drawings and elegantly bound. Price $1 75. 


FOUR OAKS. 


A delightful novel, by a new Southern authoress, 12mo, Ele- 
gantly printed and bound. Price, $1 75, 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

A remarkably interest‘ng volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s 
celebrated work, just published in London, where it is much 
talked about and praised. OP 
*,* There are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Thea‘ri- 
cals, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 
n Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2, 


TITAN AGONISTES. 


The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 








CONDENSED NOVELS. 


A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable eon- 
‘ensations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Baer Harts. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
or Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 

tay~ These books are all beautifully bound in eloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, b 
d G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Day and Martin’s Japan Biacking. 


antine, Suaties and Co.’s Genuine Lenten’! Porter and Brown 


Bi 
Btout bo’ by Candler and Sons, London. 








London, Nov, 17, 1858.—With regard to the genuineness of the 
they bottle ours | Will be 


Bos supplied by Messrs. CamDLgR and 80 rs 

on! LAY, t 

For Sale by all first-class 7 = 
906 and 208 Fulton 


with ay beau- 
tifa' photogra, from original drawi for this 
work by te W Ehninger, “Quarto, clan, extra, $10. Morocco, 


P. PUTNAM & SON 
Will publish on Wednesday : 


c. 


A NEW AND UNIQUE VOLUME. 
THE LEGENDE OF 8T. GWENDOLINE; 


This ‘* Legende” is | ney written by an author of pure and 
cultivated taste, and been worthily illustrated in an expenh- 
sive and novel manner. Itis —e in its character, and is com- 
mended to all gift givers of refined tastes, 


Il. 
The Great Book on American Art and Artists. 
By Henry T, Tuckerman, Comprising Biographical and. Criia 
en . Tuckerman. m an cal 
Sketch “¥- Ameri Artists 4 pony ay — Historical Ac- 
count of the Rise and iy 5 of Artin America. With an Ap- 
pendix, <i Lists of Private Collections: with a fine Por- 
trait on steel of D. Huntington, Pres't N.A.D. Large octavo; 
650 pages, cloth, extra. Price, $5. 


N.B.—A few copies are printed on | paper, for extra illus- 
tration. Price $12, unbound, to subscribers only. Twenty-five 
copies are printed in quarto, with extra photographs. Price $30, 
unbound. Early application necessary to secure copies of either 
of these editions, 

Ill. 


A PORT-FOLIO OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF AR- 
TISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS. R. 8vo. Thesame in quarto, to 
match the large paper copies of The Book of Artists. 
IV. 
Next Week. 
THE LANDSCAPE BOOK. 


Send EARLY ORDERS to your Bookseller or to the Publish- 
ers for the First Number of 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE, 
A wide-awake, high-toned, national work, in whieh our most 
eminent writers are enlisted, to secure the BEST LITERATURE 
and PUREST ENTERTAINMENT for cultivated readers and the 
Family Circle. Mr. Motley, the Historian, Mr. (Ex-Sec.) Stanton, 
and many others of that stamp are among the promised contri- 
butors. 
*,* The first number has EIGHTEEN articles of timely interest 
including a brilliant CHRISTMAS STORY, and a new and strik- 
ing Serial Tate or To-Dar. 
The January No. will be ready this week. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ Copies will be served first. 

G@. P. PUTNAM & Son, 

661 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 








In a Few Wenxs, 
DAROY DUNN, 


oR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE, 


AND IN THE CoursE On Tus YEAR, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: orn, Giory’s Goan. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal Prayer-Hooks, Ohuroh Services; 
Lessons, &o. 
New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holidsy Season, 


Largest andmost varied Stock ever imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
6% BBOADWAY, N. Y. 











Proprietor and vs = maid WALLACK. 
First ce this season of Mrs. VERNON 


It is announced that the NEW AND ORIGINAL 

DRAMA by Mr. Watts —, now being performed In London 

with the greatest success, entitled 

performed pone 

every ev uni 

To conclude with the Ss ¥ 

f DR. DILW 
in advance. 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Mllustrated by upwards oi Three Hundred 


Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 


“ “ “ 


Turkey Morocco.... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 

= toy ae rege eating Ge ng and every American 
mon 6 conscientious accurae ustra- 

tions.’ —New York Daily Times. esis 


‘The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal, 

“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 


the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought f. 
hereafter."—N. Y. Evening ess, a 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare seattered 
Cae we) ea ~ > not only to his artistic 

" udgmen selectin ¢ most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Pat. 


“Mr, Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 

and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as d 4 show, 

as the natural ders and subl the Hudson's 

course.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 

New YorrE ..... acne cotnegentscdeesess --»-12 Dey Srreer 

Co eee sseeeeeeeee- 117 SOUTH OLARKE STREET 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





beauties o: 





PUBLISHED To-Day, 


THE NEW BOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus Scmonsarc-Cotta Famizy.” 
Entitled, 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA; 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants,” 
1Vol.,12mo. $1 75. 

Published from the Author’s Copy. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the “‘ Cotta Books,” 





A Taking Juvenile,} 
THE LITTLE FOX. 
THE STORY OF McCLINTOCK’S AKCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Written for the young by 8. T. O. Square 16mo. Beautifully 
Dlustrated and bound, $1. 


Two beautiful Stories for the Young. 
THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. 
By the author of “‘ Independence,” “True and False,” “* Won- 
derful Stories,” &c. 16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25.3 
ELSIE DINSMORE, 
By Mantua Farquanarsen, author of “ Allan’s Fault,” &c, 
16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 





Two New Editions of -f 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
The Cabinet Edition. 16mo., tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 
The Sunday-School Edition. 18mo., illustrated, $1. 





A New Edition in a New and Beautifal Style of Binding. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPELLER, 
MISTRESS ANNIE ASKEW. 


By the author of “Mary Powell.” 16mo., cloth, flexible, red 
edges, $1 2, 
: M. W. DODD, 





further notice. 
ite comedy, for the first time 
here, 0 R’ 
Box book open six da: 





GARDNER G. YOELIN, dole t, 
i 5 
*gtrost, Rew York, 


til 
ORTH. 
Doors open st half-past seven ; performance commences at eight. 


No, 506 BROADWAY, New York. 













OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE ALBION, 


FOR BREMEN via SOUTHAMPTON. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A RM. STHAMSRIPS. 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling st Halifax and Cork Harbour. 










eevee 


onk.... W “ja 8. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. .. ..§150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .680 
. FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 

Qhief Cabin Passage. ....$196 00 | Second Cabin Passage. --.-.§70 
Payable in gold. 





oeee 


of these 
Bills of 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


Till not be sceountable for Bpecie or 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 





TEAM TO LIVERPOO 
(Iinmtanp). The Inman 


- BVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING BVBRY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN Cae. we PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Frast Canin ...........8100 cecseeseee es 00 00 
to London... to London....85 00 
to Paris..... “His 00 


De. to Paris.......45 00 
Lig a aa Steer- 
“engus also Sd ee Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
SS ued $40, currency. 
for their 


For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN @. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 
ce WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AN 
b.. . Ty QUEENSTOWN. A Btesmahiy of this 


+s seeeer+e-8,512 tons, 








¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 


Steamships on the Atlantic: pene — maaan 
Hawnr Cuavwcer, “SST igomeerretion, 
Naw YORK,.........-+0000e00+++-GOLDEN CiTY, 
Oozan QuzEEN,...... - SACRAMENTO, 
NonTuxee Lig JOLDEN AGE. 








aT... 
Rising 8rax, .......- 


me. “ey Hort Ib River, fot it at A po eget 
of prey mont (except when those 

Set E, snd ten hy dS ees 
at Panaina for ax Fuascisco, touching 


of Ist and ist connect at Panama with stearhers 
or Sours Pacrric and Canrzal Amunicam Ports. Those of ist 
at ManzanILLo. 


Degestare of 1th of secb mente connects with new steam line 
~ from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 

The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
ompany’s Chine for Hong Kong 
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YOUR CUSTOW SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 

No. 4 
rg et 


value expressed, are} STHAM 


NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MALL STRAMSBIPS 
eiiarecste 
ees 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
fine pepsi Havre and Bremen, at the 
or ita equivalent in currency. 
i 


From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,.to York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
TICKETS Out and Home: 
cabin $210; second cabin $180; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September.........-.26th October.......-...9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
SETWEeE NEW YORE AND 





tT 
Scruw SrTsaMuErs OF can Noars Gumuaw Liorp run 
rogunly between Hew For Tork, } Bam} Southampton, carry- 


FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY ye eal 

Price of Passage — Fnom New Yorx To Buamenx, Lonpon 
Ba and SourHamPron—First Cabin, $125 ; Seoond Cabin, 
975; $8750. Yrom Busuus to New Yorx— 
bin, $125; ee as pop nomen 
one ae an 
through bills of lading are signed. 


ta-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Leading will not be delivered before goods are 
Pon eey Fy 





Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,..........-.-++- Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 28rd of ivanber, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MON MERY ....... . Thomas Lyon, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 6th of November, at 3 o'clock a M. 
or passage, ha’ 


we DEN, A Agent, 93 ments West y tad 


an go Sint ir Ge fst shipped by tl tne con 
ae en tral Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan: 


ulf Railroad through Florida, or 


tn dovennahy wil be reosived and forwarded top place of 
detination st cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 
yer eseseil Captain Gleadell, p frome ee Fore pee ie 
ALAN eee Pinkham, m New tor 
BELLONA Ast [Oaptate Dizon. “from New York, Jan. 11. 
Ww, PENN... -Gaptain Billinge, from New York, Jan. 25. 
The elegant British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave Pier 
No. 8, North River, for jor London direct, on betards , DEC. 14 
eles, TAS. be taken ond Bills of i Ladies given, to 
at dkiton, atelden iaeetinas end 


pe a ry a yR h- Boar. &. N. CLARK, 26 , oll 
aakeon & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
TAPSCOTT’S CERERAL EMICRATION 
AND BXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South Street and 33 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Waarxty Lins or Srmameuns To and From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AED FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT'S OEBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
in f 
ance {and ote Crag of ura, c, way be 


| ovine a atlowest rates. For further 
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AS WW. 
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Passage to Londom direct, $110, $75, and $30,/' 
















THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 

The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day and therefore organized 
Tus Gaza? American Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with the enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 


1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HB CAN GET. 

When you have added to these giguT profits as many broker- 

ages, cartages, storages, and waste, and add the ori- 
inal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of s small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large saleg, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

7m ow they s! 
eign cnewer esp this Lot sich porata pising Sola 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts P ons 

list, and when the club is come send it to us AY pataly on 8 
we will put each party’s bg 8 in separate 
the name u) them, wi the cost, so there n 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of trans ee the members 
of the club can divide equitably among 

The funds to SB Poot or ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post ice money-orders, or by Express, as 
exceeds thitt cinvenlence will if desired, send the goods by Ex. 
ex 3 
press, to «collect on delivery.” . d 
A 4 manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement ia 

paper March 30th.) 


After the first club, we send blanks. 
your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office bes: 6,648-—en ome par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare 
Parties getting their Teas from us may "euaSiently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
stores to our warehouses, 


_— 


emselves. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
pee at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 

ork, as the list of prices will show. 

art goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRIGE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c,, 90, $I, #1, $1 10, beat $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN T 1, $1 1 28 per Ib 


MIXED BLAC} ce i a0e. ee best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, We., 61, $1.10, beat ¢ $1.25 per Ib 

IMPE PERLAL [@ sete ibe’ ae, sha LA bes 81.25 per 
ENGLISH Oh 


, $1, 81.10" be een $1.20 
aukpowDER [Green] - 25, best 50. 
OOFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COF 20¢., 25e., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per + 
Hotels, Saloons, ing-house kee rs, and families who use 
large quanties of toy t can economies that article by using 

cnn Peak nd Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per ~ ond warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
0 cen save from 50c, to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 

‘eas 0! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 31 and 3838 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 20 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBORG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “srancuEs” of 
«he Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 

aa they are BOGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branc es” 
— do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
with other house. 


any 
P. 8.—All towns, where a large 





at towns, villages, or manufactori 
dice fe cot of ter Rou aad Gofee about one tir, by ead +n 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. $1 axp 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orricz Box No. 5,643 Naw Youx Crrr. 


We notice to the that Vv 
ovis cs Hos. Si ond be Vesey izust-nanen Dounss sone, 
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THE 


ALBION 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





Vou.45. NEW YORK, DECEMBER 7, 1867. No. 49, 





Riterature. 


For the Albion. 
IF 





‘ IL 

If you were a village maide n, 
And I the prince’s son, 

I would ride down into the village, 
Past the gossips where they spun. 


11. 

My white steed is housed with velvet, 
My cloak is of Asian furs, 

My plume is clasped with a diamond, 
And I wear the golden spurs. 


mir. 
And [ lift you to my saddle-bow, 

And I place you on my milkwhite steed, 
And I kiss the doubting from your eyelids, 
_ And I tell you that I love indeed. 


Iv. 
And so with your white arms around me, 
We ride away together merrily, 
We pass by the gossips at their spinning, 
We ride to my castle by the sea, 
And the gossips and my lady mother, 
How scandalized they’d be ! 
WV ovember, 1867. 


~ ast THE SKEIN. 


Slip®yes, slip your skein, my Kitty, 
O’er my hands, and win@, and wind, 

All the while, with little pity, 
Tangling, tangling, heart and mind: 

Kitty! eyes upon the wool! 

Not on me, my beautiful ! 


Now you droop your eyes completely, 
Winding, winding, dreamilie ; 

Wherefore, wherefore smile so sweetly 
Qa a thing that cannot see? 

If you must smile, smile this way ! 

I will bear it as I may! 


Ab! the rosebud fingers flitting 
Swift about the colour’d ball! 

How my heart beats time, while sitting ; 
Still I try to bear it all : 

Kitty, do you know or care 

*Tis my heart you’re winding there ? 


Kitty, I am in a vision! 
All the world to mist doth die ; 
Only, in an air Elysian, 
Little fairy fingers fly : 
Surely, if they flit too near, 
I shall catch and kies them, dear ! 


Tangled! pout not, frown not, Kitty! 
Though I gladly bear the pain; 
For your anger is so pretty, 
It may make me sin again. 
There! ’tis well! Now, wind and wind, 
Tangling further heart and mind! 


Now, ’tis done! the last thread lingers 
Sadly from me, slow to part ; 
Can’st thou see that in my fingers 
I am holding up my heart? 
Wind and wind! I do not care! 
Smile or frown! and I will bear! 


Ab! so fast and quick you wind it, 
I no more can keep it mine ; 
Do you wonder that you find it 
Throbbing now, close, close to thine ; 
Tangled, tangled are the twain ; 
Kiss, kiss, kiss them free again ! 
Rozert Bucwanan. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now sailing on the seas which divide America from 
land—with the avowed 
between the old mother 





and the 





Eog-} 
of “ laying down a third cable” 
race which 
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very probable example of the fogeyism an 
natural | scientific men. Leo Hunter has become an historical 
character, and the sketch of the rival ne editors of 
Sheaged wan Sma oy ys Bag 
cl exaggeration, is per! true 
the book “ Pickwick” was finished, and the man “ Pickwick” 
had retired to Dulwich, and Mr. 8. Weller was 
smiles of Mrs. 8. Weller, née “the pretty housemaid, 
ir creator had a rest of some ten or twelve months, at the 
end of which time he gratified the public with a new novel— 
“ Nicholas Nickleby.” In the interim Mr. Dickens had ma- 
tured and organ his plans, and, like Fielding, only with 
more visible intention, he started on a determined course of 
action. Asin “ Pickwick,” he had written against the Fleet 
Prison, so in “Nicholas Nickleby” he made a vigorous on- 
slaught on Yorkshire schools. It was said that Lord Macau- 
lay would goa hundred miles to verify a fact, and it will be 
well if young and careless writers take to heart this author’s 
proper place. careful study. He had heard of the cruelties at 
From school to the world Dickens made but a short leap. | Yorkshire schools years before, and he made a vow, if possi- 
He served for some time in the “gallery” as a reporter, and | ble, to write on them. Now camethe opportunity. He went 
then during a recess—* se at Bow-street” and such like|down to Yorkshire in a very severe winter, faithfully de- 
sketches g popular—fieshed his maiden pen by a first en-| scribed in the book, to have an interview with one or two of 
gagement, the result being “ Sketches by Boz,” which were | the schoolmasters, and, in fact, by a pious fraud—for he pre- 
inserted in the columns of the evening edition of the Morning | tended to have the child of a widow to put to sdhool—to 
Chronicle, under the title of “Sketches of English Life and _ up characters. On his journey he met with the original 
Character.” They were original, humorous, and true to the life} John Browdie, and it is more than susp-cted with the origi- 
of the time; they at once attracted attention, and were re-| nal Squeers. The first said to him, “ Well, misther, we've 
printed in two volumes in 1836 and 1837 ee, illustrat-| been very plaisant er, and I’ll speak my mind tivvee. 
ed by George Cruikshank. The papers and illustrations were | Doan’t let weedur send ur little boy to yan o’our schoolmeas- 
worthy of each other, both humorous and exaggerated, with an 
exaggeration so readily seen that it was but a flimsy veil 
through which the real truth of the characters portra ed was 
easily distinguishable. In these early sketches Mr. Dickens 
gave promise of pathos and quaint fancy as well as of humour; 
his sketch in Monmouth-street is one of the most touching and 
fanciful pieces of writing he has done. These sketches are atill 
favourites with young people, and the extra and somewhat 
unnatural amount of colour they bear makes them capital 


“ readings,”—the caricature element in them fitting them for 


Of the childhood of Dickens—to what particular school he 
went, whether he was a quick or a slow boy, or whether his 
habits were gay and d-like, or teeming with old-world 

we know really nothing. We can him either 
ao ~~ bright, animated —_ es over and Sey cared | thei 
a Peggotty, or asa pale, te, dreamy boy, upsetti 

the dignity of a Mrs. Pipchin. The Sour with’ welsh he 
describes thoughtful, retired children, and the love he has 
for delineating them and picturing their fancies, indicate a 
sympathy possibly springing from his own early memories. 
ne can hardly separate in any biographical article David 
Copperfield from Charlies Dickens, nor C. D. from D.C. The 
initials, it will be seen, are the same, but inverted. We may 
D to this in speaking of this admirable novel in its 


i 


i 


ter, while there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lunnun, and a goot- 
ther to lie —. in.’ Mr. Squeers said many precious sen- 
tences, and satfor his portrait. The picture of Squeers in 
“Nickleby ” was so true and natural that many of the schoel- 
masters tified themselves with it; and one individual who 
hal ed to have but one eye, and who, therefore, resem- 
bled Squeers physically as well as mentally, threatened the 
author with an action at law. Mr. Crummles and hig com- 
pany show that the author has an intimate acquaintance with 
rovincial theatrical life behind the scenes; whilst Mrs. 
recitation and gaslight. The success of these papers, the | Nickleby is a picture of a genial, blundering, tiresome, 
novelty of them, the freshness and vigour of the pen, and the | affectionate, tical, silly, garrulous, Te lady as 
wide range and command over laughter and tears that the|is Mrs. Primrose in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” . Manta- 
author held, caused an enterprising publisher, in the good old | lini, with his gross overdoses of affectionate humbug, and 
continual “demmit,” is just what one would expect a good- 


days when publishers did not wait for suggestions from 
authors, to pro to Mr. Dickens that he should write cites, vertonyees man-milliner to be. Tim Linkinwater, 
“ Pic! Miss Oreevy, Sir Mulberry Hawk, and Lord Frederick 


pose 
kwick.” In the last speech which he delivered in Eng- 
land the author tells us of literary life: “I to tread 8 Verisopht; Mra. Wititterley, and the Kenwigses, including Mr. 
when I was very young, without money, without influence, | Lillyvick, besides many minor characters just sketched in, 
without companion, introducer, or adviser ;” but he adds that | such as the young proprietor of the hair-dresser’s shop, can 
he met “ with no dragons in the — and, one must add, | scarcely be exceeded in their truth to nature. Ralph Nick- 
that he met with many friends. When Dickens opened his | leby, the uncle, has been objected to as too thea’ 


scow- 
door in Furnival’s Inn to the publisher’s knock, he found Mr. | ling and malevolent, and too calculatingly w’ . The 
Chapmaa, of the firm of Chapman and Hall, then of the Strand, | Other usurer, Gride, is a more common-place personage— 


whom he recognised as the person from whom he had bought 
three years before the first copy of a magazine, in which “his 
firat effusion, Goonnee atealthily one evening with fear and 
trembling in a dark letter-box, in a dark office, up a dark court, 
appeared in all the glory of print—on which occasion—how 
well I recollect it!—I walked into Westminister Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were 90 
dimmed With joy and pride that they could not bear the light, 
and were mot fit to be seen there.” This confession, in Dickens’s 
best style, will show that he commenced his first important 
work with ® omen. He has told us what the idea pro- 
pounded to Was, namely, that “a monthly something 
should be the vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Mr. 
Seymour.” he reader will bear in mind the infinitive mood 
of the verb.) “And there was an idea on the part of that 
admirably-humorous artist or of the publisher (my visitor) of a 
Nimrod club, the membets of which were to go out shooting, 
fishing, and #0 on, and getting themselves into difficuities 
through their want of dexterity.” Plainly, here the publisher 
suggests that Dickens should write up to the illustrations of 
Seymour, and hence a false impression, which the author has 
too earnestly denied, that he was subservient to the designs of 
the artist. Mr. Edward Chapman, the survivor of the original 
firm of C. & H., has set-down in writing a contradiction to this, 


originated an incident, a ph nor @ word in the book; that 
Mr. Seymour died when only twenty-four of the book 
were published ; that he (Dickens) only saw once in 
his life, the night before his death, and that then he offered no 
ion whatever.” In effect, the overburdened 


simply a miser. Bray and his rr ry again, are somewhat 

melodramatic, but beneath the veil of exaggeration there is 

the reality of life. Newman Noggs is an eccentric creature, 

one of whom it is just possible to meet in a lifetime, and the 

like of the Brothers Cheeryble must be rare birds indeed. To 

be sure, Mr. Dickens says that they exist, “and that their 

liberal charity, their singleness of heart, their noble nature, 

and their unbounded benevolence, are no creations of the 

author’s brain.” Happy, indeed, must be the poor who come — 
within the orbit of their influence! Nicholas himself is the 

portrait of a generous, somewhat common-place, and natural 

young man; and Kate is a very pretty girls fit sister to 

such a brother. There is little attempt at high-flown or sen- 

sational writing, and the interest is,to use a stereotyped 
phrase witb well kept up. 

In spite of Dickens’ assertion that he had no friend or com- 
panion to help him when he commenced literature, we must 
own that his success, his talent, and his manner soon 
brought him many. Mr. John Forster, of the Zeaminer, and 

pher of Oliver Goldsmith, devoted mony a hours 
to the correction of all his proof-sheets; Mr. W. 
sub-editor of All the Year Round was read 
faithful henchman, and to these were added Mr. Mark Lemon, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, and even the great and trenchant Jeffery, of 
the Zdinburgh Review. Indeed the lonely and unaided young 
author seems to have been peculiarly happy in the number 
and the influential character of his friends, and it is to the 
mutual honour of these gentlemen that nothing but death has 
divided them, and that they who wére his companions and 
th | admirers in his youthare as ardent and warm friends now— 
save those only who have obeyed the summoning knock of 
. | that “ mors pallida” which comes to all. 

It began to be w about this time that Dickens was 
well acquainted with low life, as if an author, or as he him- 
self uses the word, an artist could paint only from well- 
dressed lay figures and did not — in the = depths of 
his artistic nature, in light and shadows. Mr. Dickens next 
went into the delineation of low life, and in “ Oliver Twist,” 
first published in Bentley's Miscellany, of which he became 
editor, revealed some of the darknesses of London life, and 
instituted a class of literature from which we have never since 
then been free. This story, illustrated with a vigour and a 
genius equal to that of the text, by George Oruikshank, is one 
of the best Dickens has ever written. Never were the pre- 
cincts of Field-lane, which stood opposite the terminus of the 
Metropolitan Railway in Victoria Street, and one side of 
which remains, more heya we | explored. Never were 
workhouses more cleverly dealt with ; the h blow 

tir enecs Re Coy Sate 
therein dealt. The ts oO , Charley 8, aD 
the Artal Dodger are works of art. Nor are Bill Sykes and 
Nancy to be forgotten ; the ‘murder of Nancy,{the flight and 
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death of Sykes, and the trial of Fagin are master; _ of 





OCEAN STEAMGHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. RM. STHAMSEIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
Reonapiee 2-4 Oe 


Senven Besten ooceed’s 
fare Son Sek. 
Bice cececeeel@BVOS BOSton ..0+0s 
osoeceeeeelenves Now York.... Wi 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .680 
: FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Qhief Cabin Passage. ....$126 00 | Second Cabin Passage. --.-.$70 











qian esas Bil ot Edin, having the aus erred, o| sTHAM 


a datgph ox Peamegn, squly to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 





TEAM TO LIVERPOO: 

A ame The Inman 

‘ * VERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING BVBRY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE In Cae PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast Capix ...........8100 Se ;--s:--2-----Oe 
to London... mS to London....35 00 
to Paris..... . De. 


to Paris.......45 00 
Lig of Wy the Wedncin amor, Pt aa, Bteer- 


Tee terwanded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


f Liverpool , 
a ho a = 4 
NE ee eee 

— 15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 





Snr bee callog at SS UEENSTOWN. A wit 4 of this 
ENGLAND. ........... "Capt. Thompson... ....3,450 
ae UEEN...... Rape Sx sooees see IT “ 
Mesteaeeececeeee+sOSPty Hall.es...9--s+--B,810 
Danie. ++++--Capt. Thomson. .... +osB11T “ 
NNSYLVANIA.. “Gant Lew. cccescccceden 
VIRGINIA............Capt. Prowse. ooo, 876 








PA ay from Liverpool or ) for 
Diets issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
at any Bank in Great Britain and 
”Fieage rom New York to or Liverpool— 
For ; passage at the Orricgs oF THE Com- 


yp are apply at the 
rant, 57 “Tae. 
of the Company, ¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 





























Departures of lst with 
or Sours Pactric and Cantrat AMERICAN Ports. Those of ist 
at MawzanIL1o, 


Departure of 11th of each month With new steam line }) 
from Panama to Australia and New ow foe 


ompany’s China Line, lesving 





Sbanghae and Yokohana. 
re re ee aero 
oRewenee i on ates to elarapnen ‘and 
One Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage. 
PS ee Ceo 
children male protectors. received on dock the 
day = eee and passengers, who 
ppt le m on board. Medicine and attendance 
or 





YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 
REST py acoA ats ovens 





 aaeipapearstsageetiag ab 


and Bremen, at the 
ee or is equivalent in curencY 
Firet cabin $110; second cabin $05; $35. 
Wied aot Deena ne talon wont, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $48. 
ION TICKETS Out and Home: 
cabin $310; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE ee 
28th September. ........-.26th October.......--- Novem! 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
surwasn NEW YORE AND 





Sornuw STeaMuns OF LxiorD run 
regia bots New For Tork, | - hg —F— —t— carry- 


FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


gay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered befote goods are 


cleared at the Custom rs. 
G@Bpeciec taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen 
lowest rates. Weiter pene: set 


OBLRIOHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLAOK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,...........+-+++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 
lane SATURDAY, 8rd of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY ...........--+- Thomas em, eompmender. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 30th of November, at 3 o'clock ra 
passage, 


For freight or accom| spply 
R. DEN me 08 West 
OCTAVUS COHEN & 00., Bevenseh.” 
destined for the in 
to the Central Rallrosd of Georgia, and also 





, po- aes Genea Inosian Yet Octevns Usbes & Os, 


dattination ts total cout be received and forwarded to place of 
ata cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $90, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 





poate hesdell, from New York, Dec. 14. 
os tain Pinkham, from New York, Dec, 28. 
BELLON «Captain Dixon...from New York, Jan. 11, 
b PENN... ... Captain Billinge, from New York, Jan. 25. 


British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave Pier 
Now River, for London Steels . DEC. 14 


to 
Freight will be taken and through Bill of Lading given, 
F to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For frelght apply at Te'South Baseot, ‘ ond 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
TAPSCOTT’S NERAL EMICRATION 
AND Lae IW BXOHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South Street and 33 Broadway, N.Y. 
Warxty Lins or Stuameuns To anp Frou 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 








AED FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’'S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 


in an of Great 
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BROKMERS, & 00. 
ibe South Be. or 28 Sroadwav. N. ¥. 


wpa 640 fy sf 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Guna? American Tza Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with thes enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made im the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

34. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
BB CAN GET. 

When you have added to these mien profits as many broker- 

ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
final cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each AF wees hee eon in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he won and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the kinds and amounts plainly on s 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 

name u them, with the cost, so there n 

in their distribution—each ge exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to Be Poe the ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may -_> the e convenience = lly i 7 yd by amount — 
press, to reden on delivery.” the g 7 

‘or manner of get up Clubs, &c., 
mB won| Pp bs, see advertisement i2 


Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders * plainly, Pe Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P wa Grave bon 6,668-—0n come pas 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 

ouse stores to our warehouses. 


TEA CO. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
—_= as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. . 
YOUNG HY8SON 4 Ny = 90c., $I, #, 8. 1% pet - 25, per Ib. 


GREEN T 1, $1 1 8 per 1b. 
MIXED BLACK oe ORE ee, best $1 per Ib. 


JAPAN, We, 6 18 10, best stab pe 
Repeal roe fe, STE ne 

feewny, Se, he. 30% » $1, $110" best $1.20 
@ua&POWDER [Green] $1 25, best my 50. 


COFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND CO) » 30c., 85¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Sal eloons, a=. kee and ‘amilies who use 
large quan’ A ye 3 can econo t article by using 
our ind Dinner Ci eo which we sell at the low 
Scien of S00. por ib..' ond wermas th give perfect satisfaction. 


pe can save from 50c, to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No, 6440 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 20 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ srancuEs” of 
se Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
aa they are BOGUS OF ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
——_ other house. 


om 
Bt» SY  eeteaes pee ¢ ee 


Coffees about Gaotiind ty end +n 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 any 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 Nuw Yorx Crrr. 
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' ALBION. 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Riterature. 


For the Albion. 
IF 





L 

If you were a village maide n, 
And I the prince’s son, 

I would ride down into the village, 
Past the gossips where they spun. 


m1. 

My white steed is housed with velvet, 
My cloak is of Asian furs, 

My plume is clasped with a diamond, 
And I wear the golden spurs. 


It. 
And [ lift you to my saddle-bow, 
And I place you on my milkwhite steed, 
And I kiss the doubting from your eyelids, 
And I tell you that I love indeed. 


Iv. 
And so with your white arms around me, 
We ride away together merrily, 
We pass by the gossips at their spinning, 
We ride to my castle by the sea, 
And the gossips and my lady mother, 
How scandalized they’d be! 
WV ovember, 1867. 
\ —_—— 


we THE SKEIN. 
y 


md slip your skein, my Kitty, 

O’er my hands, and wind, and wind, 

All the while, with little pity, 
Tangling, tangling, heart and mind: 

Kitty! eyes upon the wool! 

Not on me, my beautiful ! 


Now you droop your eyes completely, 
Winding, winding, dreamilie ; 

Wherefore, wherefore smile so sweetly 
On a thing that cannot see? 

If you must smile, smile this way! 

I will bear it as I may! 


Ab! the rosebud fingers flitting 
Swift about the colour’d ball! 

How my heart beats time, while sitting ; 
Still I try to bear it all : 

Kitty, do you know or care 

*Tis my heart you’re winding there ? 


Kitty, I am in a vision! 
All the world to mist doth die ; 
Only, in an air Elysian, 
Little fairy fingers fly : 
Surely, if they flit too near, 
I shall catch and kiss them, dear! 


Tangled! pout not, frown not, Kitty! 
Though I gladly bear the pain; 
For your anger is so pretty, 
It may make me sin again. 
There! "tis well! Now, wind and wind, 
Tangling further heart and mind! 


Now, ’tis done! the last thread lingers 
Sadly from me, slow te part; 
Can’st thou see that in my fingers 
I am holding up my heart? 
Wind and wind! I do not care! 
Smile or frown! and I will bear! 


Ab! so fast and quick you wind it, 
I no more can keep it mine ; 
Do you wonder that you find it 
Throbbing now, close, close to thine; 
Tangled, tangled are the twain ; 
Kiss, kiss, kiss them free again ! 
Rozert Bucwanan. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 





Now on the seas which divide A - f 
a ee le America from Eo 


vowed 
between the old mother 
the Bt 


Sted tho Vinee as abn bee 

race 

from her—but ere this time often to be seen walking 
or more et ee ata ae 

compact, well-built man. & fe- 

Mir, and surrounded with beard snd mousache whigh tel of 

That man is the best * 
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of Portsmouth were doubtless few 
feeble; but he visited it later in life, and 
from it for some of his most vivid and 
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xaggerated if will) but still types 
the anecdote of the old Smeg = who took the 
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we know really nothing. We can 
= = bright, animated coat —— over and co a cared 
a Peggotty, or asa pale, delicate, dreamy boy, upsettin 

the dignity of a Mre. Pipchin. The power with which o 
describes thoughtful, retired children, and the love he has 
for deli them and picturing their fancies, indicate a 
sympathy possibly springing from his own early memories. 
ne can hardly separate in any biographical article David 


tured and his plans, and, like Fielding, only with 
more visible intention, he started on a determined course of 
action. Asin “ Pickwick,” he had written against the Fleet 
Prison, so in “ Nicholas Nickleby” he made a vigorous on- 
Copperfield from Charles Dickens, nor C. D. from D. UC. The|slaught on Yorkshire schools. It was said that Lord Macau- 
initials, it will be seen, are the same, but inverted. We may |lay would goa hundred miles to verify a fact, and it will be 
this admirable novel in its| well if young and careless writers take to heart this author's 
careful study. He had heard of the cruelties practised at 
Yorkshire schools years before, and he made a vow, if possi- 
d | ble, to write on them. Now camethe opportunity. He went 
down to Yorkshire in a very severe winter, faithfully de- 
scribed in the book, to have an interview with one or two of 
Boz,” which were | the schoolmasters, and, in fact, by a pious fraud—for he pre- 
inserted in the columns of the evening edition of the Morning | tended to have the child of a widow to put to sdhool—to 
Chronicle, under the title of “Sketches of English Life and pick up characters. On his journey he met with the original 
Character.” They were original, humorous, and true to the life | John age on it is more than susp’cted with the origi- 
of the time; they at once attracted attention, and were re-| nal Squeers. The first said to him, “ Well, misther, we've 
printed in two volumes in 1836 and 1887 respectively, illustrat-| been very plaisant ther, and I’ll speak my mind tivvee. 
ed by George Cruikshank. The papers and illustrations were | Doan’t let weedur send ur little boy to yan o’our schoolmeas- 
worthy of each other, both humorous and exaggerated, with an | ter, while there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lunnun, and a goot- 
exaggeration so readily seen that it was but a flimsy veil | ther to lie asleep in.” Mr. Squeers said many precious sen- 
through. which the real truth of the characters portrayed was/|tences,and satfor his portrait. The picture of Squeers in 
easily distinguishable. In these early sketches Mr. Dickens |“ ny was 80 true and natural that many of the schoel- 
gave promise of pathos and quaint a well as of humour ; | masters identified themselves with it; and one individual who 
his sketch in Monmouth-street is one of the most touching and | hi ed to have but one eye, and who, therefore, resem- 
fanciful pieces of writing he has done. These sketches are still | bled Squeers physically as well as mentally, threatened the 
favourites with young people, and the extra and somewhat | author with an action at law. Mr. Crummles and his com- 
unnatural amount of colour they bear makes them capital 
“ ings,”—-the caricature element in them fitting them for 
recitation and gaslight. The success of these papers, the 
novelty of them, the freshness and vigour of the pen, and the 
wide range and command over laughter and tears that the 
author held, caused an enterprising publisher, in the good old 
days when publishers did not wait for ons from 
authors, to propose to Mr, Dickens that he should write 
“Pickwick.” In the last speech which he delivered in hry | 
land the author tells us of literary life: “ began to tread it 
when I was very young, without money, without influence, 
without companion, introducer, or adviser ;” but he adds that 
he met “ with no dragons in the path,” and, one must add, 
that he met with many friends. hen Dickens opened his 
door in Farnival’s Inn to the publisher’s knock, he found Mr. 
Chapmaz, of the firm of Chapman and Hall, then of the Strand, 
whom he recognised as the person from whom he had bought 
three years before the first copy of a magazine, in which “his 
firat effusion, yoo we stealthily one evening with fear and 
trembling in a dark letter-box, in a dark office, up a dark court, 
appeared in all the glory of print—oa which occasion—how 
well I recollect it!—I walked into Westminister Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were so 
dimmed With joy and pride that they could not bear the light, 
and were mot fit to be seen there.” This confession, in Dickens’s 
best style, will show that he commenced his first important 
work with ® omen. He has told us what the idea pro- 
pounded to him was, namely, that “a monthly something 
should be the vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Mr. 
Seymour.” (The reader will bear in mind the infinitive mood 
of the verb.) “And there was an idea on the part of that 
admirably-humorous artist or of the publisher (my visitor) of a 
Nimrod club, the membéts of which were to go out shooting, 
fishing, and #0 on, and getting themselves into difficuities 
through their want of dexterity.” Plainly, here the publisher 
suggests that Dickens should write up to the illustrations of 
Seymour, and hence a false impression, which the author has 
too earnestly denied, that he was subservient to the designs of 
the artist. Mr. Edward Chapman, the survivor of the original 
firm of C. & HL, has set-down in writing a contradiction to this, 
and Mr. Dickens himself declares that “ Mr. Seymour never 
originated.an in & phrase, nor a word in the book; that 
Mr. Seymour died when only twenty-four of the book 
were published; that he (Dickens) only saw ur once in 
his life, the night before his death, and that then he offered no 
ion whatever.” In effect, 


pany show that the author has an intimate acquaintance with 
Sraachy ie cnaese = — =. — S whilst Mrs. 

a picture of a genial, blundering, tiresome, 
affectionate, abotistios|, silly, garrulous, ae ae lady as 
is Mrs. Primrose in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” . Manta- 
lini, with his overdoses of affectionate humbug, and 
continual “demmit,” is just what one would expect a good- 
aw man-milliner to be. Tim water, 
Miss ce) Sir Mulberry Hawk, and Lord Frederick 
Verisopht; Mrs. Wititterley, and the Kenwigses, including Mr, 
Lillyvick, besides many minor characters just sketched in, 
such as the young proprietor of the hair-dresser’s shop, can 
scarcely be cxesee in their truth to nature. Ralph Nick- 
leby, the uncle, has been objected to as too thea scow- 
ling and men, Oe too calculatingly . The 


other usurer, Gride, is a more common-place personage— 
é hter, again, are somewhat 


— amiser. Bray and his d 
melodramatic, but beneath the veil of exaggeration there is 
the reality of life. Newman Noggs is an eccentric creature, 
one of whom it is just possible to meet in a rao Ney ee 

. To 


like of the Brothers Cheeryble must be rare birds 
sure, Mr. Dickens says that they exist, “and that their 


” 


be 
liberal charity, their singleness of heart, their noble nature, 
and their eatounded benevolence, are no creations of the | 
author’s brain.” Happy, indeed, must be the poor who come 
within the orbit of their influence! Nicholas himself is the 
portrait of a generous, somewhat common-place, and natural 
young man; and Kate is a very pretty gui« fit sister to 
such a brother. There is little attempt at high-flown or sen- 
sational writing, and the interest is,to use a stereotyped 
phrase witb critles, well kept up. 

In spite of Dickens’ assertion that he had no friend or com- 
panion to help him when he commenced literature, we must 
own that his success, his talent, and his manner soon 
brought him many. Mr. John Forster, of the Zeaminer, and 
py wy end of Oliver Goldsmith, devoted mony ge hours 
to correction of all his proof-sheets; Mr. W. H. Wills, the 
sub-editor of All the Year Round was ready to aid him as a 
faithful henchman, and to these were added Mr. Mark Lemon, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, and even the great and trenchant Jeffery, of 
the Hdinburgh Review. Indeed the bea | and unaided young 
author seems to have been peculiarly happy in the number 
and the influential character of his friends, and it is to the 
mutual honour of these gentlemen that nothing but death has 
pe adhe and that they Ber Byes his com ope and 
8 the artist, overburdened with his youthbare as ent and warm friends now— 
wok, in a fit of d ent committed suicide ; and, happily | ave those only who have obeyed the summoning knock of 
for Dickens, Hablot was called in to do his work. | that “mors pallida” which comes to all. 

Seymour had made his drawing of the club, with the happy} It began to be wh about this time that Dickens was 
portrait of its founder, the latter on Edward Chapman’s des-| well acquainted with low life, as if an author, or as he him- 


cri of the dress and bearing of a real he often | Self uses the w an artist could paint only from well- 
o near Dalwich. Whether originated dressed lay (a ney and did not delight, in the very depths of 
the P. ©. or not, or whether, as we think his work bears evi- | his artistic nature, in light and shadows. Mr. Dickens next 


went into the delineation of low life, and in “ Oliver Twist,” 
first published in Bentley's Miscellany, of which he became 
editor, revealed some of the darknesses of London life, and 
instituted a class of literature from which we have never since 
then been free. This story, illustrated with a vigour and a 
ad ' genius equal to that of the text, by George Cruikshank, is one 
of the best Dickens has ever written. Never were the pre- 
cincts of Field-lane, which stood opposite the terminus of the 
Metropolitan Railway in Victoria Street, and one side of 
which remains, more beneficially explored. Never were 
hich | workhouses more cleverly dealt with ; the he«Viest blow 
given to “ Bumbledom”—the name dates from the book—wag*, 
therein dealt. The portraits of Fagin, Charley Bates, and the 
the | Artful Dodger are works of art. Nor are Bill Sykes and 
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Nancy to be forgotten ; the ‘murder of Nancy,{the 


; ight and 
death of Sykes, and the trial of Fagin are _ of 
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kind irregul 

se ag ave — f The following is from the description of 
little 


’s faneral, without the alteration of a word :— 


“ When death strikes down the innocent and young 
From ey tragile form, from which he lets 
par 


ting spirit free, 
sn aah cnundred irae ee 
0! . aD 
To walk the world ahd bless Ie 
Of every tear 
That so 


Nature sheds on such green graves, 
Some good is born, »ome gentle nature comes.” 


In “Barnaby Rudge,” his next tale, Mr. Dickens opened up 
ground 


fresh ye oy an a tale of A. a 
ots. The story vigorous 2a 
= The description of the riots far surpasses, in our 


i 


m, the celebrated scenes of the “ Porteus wap 8 by Sir 
alter Scott, to which it bas been likened. The characters 
are replete with truth, with hardly one exception. Barnaby 
poor mad Barnaby—with his raven, is a finished pic- 
ture; the raven comparable to nothing in literature so much 
as to a certain immortal dog, by one Lance, drawn 
Master William Shakspeare. The rough character of 
Hoe’, Mr. Dennis the Jesgmen, old Varden, fie charming 
y, and Emma H le—not to;mention the won- 
drously real Miggs, with Mrs. Varden reading her Protestant 
} ay + Sree J a —— of Lord 
George th: preserv another rical person- 
treated with Satie. We allude to that fine 
a hearted “ snob,’’ Lord Chesterfield, who is sketched to 
the life as Sir Edward Chester. In fact, “ Barnaby Rudge” 
is Ae eT head of that rare class of fiction—the good “ his- 
vel.” 


torical no 
After the conclusion of “ Barnaby,” Mr. Dickens set sail to 


America, now about a quarter of acen' ago, and produced 
from his yoyage “ American N ¥ fedlcating his book * to 
those friends in Awerica who had his judgment and 
who, loving their country, can bear the truth when it is told 
-humouredly and in a kind it.” pe book was met 


i 


very kind letter about it, said that the account of the prisons 
‘was as poetical and powerful as had ever been written, and 


lated him on selling 3 co; in one week, and in 
patiag £100 into his ~~ Saag ™ : 


heroes, and 
mirably contrasted with Tom Pinch; Pecksniff’s name has 
become a synonym for falseness and humbug, and Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, Montague Tigg, Todgers, Bailey, Tapley and 
others, are all admirably drawn characters. As in all his 
works, the Key author, whose creative power seems un- 
an 


aim. Hospital nurses were bad enough, and 
a tered death-blow was given to them by the immorial por- 


Dickens struck new ground in his Christmas of which 
Wi diffcalt to speak without praiaeal \ “e- 

perhaps, most w beautiful uction 
Dickens's is his “C +f 


story ever warmed a ; if 
ever solitary self was converted by @ book, and made to be 
and childlike at that season ‘‘ when its blessed founder 
was Linea! a child,” be surely was by that. “ Weare all 
Sat VO poe Cosel, eee Land Sel to its author, 
pan iy ip bgp tg 
Ww ge- 

nius has been awakened.........You should be happy your- 
self, for to be sure you have done more good, and not only 
fastened more kindly but prompted more positive 
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In 1851-3 he had written a “Child’s History of England,” 
as in 1846 he had given us “ Pictures from Italy,” and in 1860 
had ber of sketches 


San oe ee Words a num! 
the acommercial Traveller, 


recent work, in numbers, “ 


never had a la’ 
the public wi his others ha 


In spite of, and in addition to, the immense amount of work 
above Dickens, whose literary activity is enormous, 
ys to make a closer 

and more familiar acquaintance with his public, established, 
News, his name being 


and who seems to have been impelled alwa: 


on the 21st of January, 1846, the Daily 
advertised as “head of the Ii 


therefore, the 
and honourably known for its independence, 
ful as it deserves 


though eided by Mr. Wills and by 
lished a week]. 


ment was given in favour of D 


t forth a 
abortive, although it has 
almshouses, w 
Lytton’s estate, near Ste 


ens and Mark Lemon 
Nightingale’s Diary.” 


ood, and to most of our readers a novelty :— 
A Worp rx7Sz,son, 


They havea superstition in the East, 
That AULA written on a plece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper ; 
Holding that any scrap which that name, 
In any characters, its front imprest on, 
Shall) help the finder through the purging flame, 
And pe his toasted a place to rest on. 


Accordi: they make a mighty fuss 
With pad wretched tract rar f fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves ; for they are not, like us, 
A Nighip-ciyiliond and thinkin; ; 
And alw: 


So I have known a country on the earth 5 
Where darkness sat upon the li waters, | 


And brutal ignorance, and toil, and 
Were the m of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light for all men’s finding, 


bled words u the altar floor, 
a rent the Book, 2 ctnagies for the binding. 


tlest man among these pious Turks, 


"e li ruthlessly defaces ; 
Their vest Het Obareh with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the market-places. 
The Christian pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men, and curse eaeh other], 
Walks through the world not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother. 


i 
: 
Hi 
f 
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most excellent historical novel, well considered, 

out with ndant 1859, “A Tale of Two 
Cities” (we have omitted “ Times” of 1854) ; and “ Great 
Expectations,” published in 8 vols. in 1861, a tale admirable 
in aJl respects, which had adorned the pages of Mr. Dickens’s 


bits of pathos and of description; but, although the author 
sale, the work did not obtain that hold of 
ve. 


terary department.” Young pa- 


not as success- 
to be, from the courage and vigour with 
which it has advocated true Lib-ral — les. Mr. Dickens, 
ohn Forster, soon ceased 
to have any connection with this paper, and in 1850 estab- 
, taking the proud line—for a hero 
or a peri —“ Familiar in their mouths as household 
words.” Connected with this was a monthly narrative, which, 
#8 containing news, involved the proprietors with hea 
penses as to stamp-duty—now happily removed. The judg- 
ickens, and the first step to- 

wards a free press thustaken. In 1851, Dickens and Lytton 
ect, the Guild of Literature and Art, als> 

had a certain existence, and certain 

no author will inhabit, are built on Lord 
e. Lytton wrote a comedy, 
“ Not so Bad as we Seem;” and Dickens, Jerrold, John For- 
ster, Mark Lemon, Topham the actor, Charles Knight, and 
others, were the actors. To back up this comedy, Mr. Dick- 
uGed a weak farce, called “ Mrs. 

t is said that our vivacious author has 
also written an opera, and very prettily and gracefully. We 
here give from a recondite source a poem by our author, a 
ul and sweet apologue, reminding one of the manner of 


Following up our history, we may note that, owing to cer- 
ane on estan thats ecie tua detentin einen 



















































Content with his métier, therefore, refusing to mix in poll- 
tics, having a noble ideal of his art, satisfied with the — 
ciation of his countrymen—“ though not with that of his coun- 


'—the author must be considered asa very fortunate man. 


lence of character. teaches where respect 
and for woman, the nobility of labour, by a thousand 
little touches shows us how wise as well as beautiful true 
manliness is. He has a deep sense of religion ; an immoral 
nuance never stains his page. His very taults have added, 
with an eccentric people, to his popularity. He has given us 
a gallery of eccentrics—he has gone into the highways and 
yy a end has picked up the halt, the lame, the blind, and 
the distorted in character; and by a trick of repetition—for 
Dickens Dee himself upon his art—he fixes these upon our 
mind. ho remembers Mark Tapley without thinking of his 
word “ Jolly” written on a slate when he was too weak to 
speak it? ho thinks of Toots without the ever-recurring 
phrase, “ Oh, it’s of no consequence;” or of Mr. Swiveller, 
without his funny poetical oe or of Mr. Wegg, without 
that ing into poetry, and the “decline and fall of the 
Roman Hempire” so often repeated ? Again we may remark 
that there is great singularity in Dickens’s choice of names for 
his dramatis persone. Ugly and dissonant many of them are ; 
but how singularly adapted to the characters they represent, 
and this in an inexplicable way. Poor Winkle, the shy young 
man who was so hard to draw out of his shell; and Little 
Nell, how fit a name for such a sad pathetic life as here—a 
child with the shadow of early death upon her from the first— 
& name calling to mind a tiny procession, and a childish coffin, 
and a churchyard, and falling clods of earth, and the mourn- 
ing toll of a bell high up in the steeple suspended between the 
earth where the little body was laid, and the heaven where 
the worn, tired spirit was at rest. His favourite letters are 
those which produce the sounds of K and N. To name afew 
instances at random, there are Pickwick, Panks, Nicholas 
eg Newman Noggs, Clennam, Linkinwater, Fiint- 
winch, Carker, Kenwigs, Kit Nubblea; next in favour appa- 


ae en per - . —_ =ne ‘ a — ee ae in the = names 
pers have e ers; as a rule, news| uyers | Fezziwig, Chuzzlewit, Figg, Maggy, gs, and Cheggs. 

do not rate at a high value successful novelists. AWe need not Bat above and beyond these tricks there is a creative genius 
wonder, News, though now existing, 


almost unparalleled in its fertility and richness. The creatures 
begotten in his fertile brain have peopled ours, and have and 
do fill the thoughts of the sailor on his lonely watch, of the 
squatter as he sits solitary in his hut miles away from human 
help, of the miuer below the earth, «f the wrapped-up travel- 
ler as he hurries on at hurricane speed above its surface. Po- 
sitive mental rest, happiness, soundness, pleasantness, and 
sunshine, this man has given to a larger nuniber of @\s byothers 
and sisters than any other living soul. God gifted him at his 
birth with genius and activity, and he has been true,io his trust. 
The talents have multiplied a thousand-fold. Ofhow many 


great ones can we say as much? Of no man can wesay more. 
—London jew, Nov. 16. 


LOCKS AND KEYS. 


Tf the time-honoured maxim “ Love laughs st locksmiths,’’ 
has, like the Spanish proverb, “held good in every age and 
clime,” the muscles ot Cupid’s chubby face, must have been 
relaxed toward that particular class of crafismen, for a pe- 
riod not far short of forty centuries. The Egyptian locksmith 
as he fashioned his curious contrivance out of the world- 
renowned Damascus steel, was probably the first to excite the 
sly god’s mirth. Next in order came the fabricator of the 
“doore fastenings of dyverse colours made of brass and 
ivory,” of ancient Rome; followed by the maker of the still 
more elaborate Serrure de Tabernacle in the medieval age, 
immortalised in early Christian Missals. The locksmith of 
the Celestial Empire then began to make his “ strange instru- 
ments having wooden slides,” the architecture of which was 
peculiarly adapted to the Sumner House, in which the fair 
heroine of the “,willow pattern” was kept in durance vile. 
Then the lockemith began to flourish in England ; and by the 
time of good Queen Bess, the operations of the craft were so 
fally established “in townes of Staffordshire: to wit, Wol- 
verhampton, Willenhall, and Wednesbury,” that Cupid must 
— indulged in peals of laughter worthy of the immortal 


mus. 
The Ld ge lock, rude carvings of which are said to have 
embellished the walls of ancient Karnak’s temple and the 
Herculaneum, is thus described by Mr. E. Beckett Denison, 
QC. :—* In this lock, three pins fall into a similar number of 
cavities in the bolt, and so hold it fast; they are raised again 
by putting in the key through the large key hole in the bolt, 
and raising it a little, so that the locking pins are pushed by 
the key out of the way of the bolt. The security afforded by 
this lock is very small, as it is easy to find the places of the 
pins by pushing in a piece of wood covered with clay or tal- 
low, on which the holes will leave their impress, and the depth 
can easily be ascertained by trial.” These locks were first 
introduced into England by the merchants of Pheenicia, who 
ve them to the Cornish miners in exchange for tin. Strange- 
'y enough locks of similar construction, but evidently “ home 
made,” are still to be found on the doors of many of the pea- 
santry in Cornwall and Devon. 
The locks of ancient Greece and Rome are quaintly de- 
scribed by the philosophers and poets of the time. Aratus 
compares the constellation Cassiopeia to a Roman key, 
“ having a curved stem,” and a handle “shaped like the south 
stars,” of the group. Curved stems were usual in the keys of 
that age, and the poet Ariston applies to one of those articles 
ge- | the epithet Bathukampe,or deeply bent. Eustathius says that these 
ancient keys resembled sickles, and were sometimes so large 
as to be carried on the shoulder, as reapers bear their sickles 


to allude, our author seceded trom House-| to the harvest field. This statement is confirmed by Callima, 


lis, | chus in his Hymn to Ceres, where he represents the priestess of 


j in which he has done Nicippe carrying a key on her shoulders. Homer's allusion 
excellent i he has many young authors, | to the lock and key on the wardrobe of the fair Penelope, 
our hearts 


will probably be better known. The passage is thus rendered 


rare stories, and with such sweet and quaint | by Pope :— 


A brazen key she held, the handle turned, 
With steel and polish’d ivory adorned. 


jpondent to the key, turn round, 


The wards res; 
with The bars fly back, the flying valves resound, 
cea py eted tse d 
excel him in this ; manner, conception of d eovend 
ail "The is 8 comhm 


hill and valley ring, 
when it released SS Bs. 


- | Eustathius, a commentator on Homer, who flourished 


Greek 
; in the vast the twelfth century, says that the key here referred to was 
mate actor; his laughter moves every one ae we ei oh wat iaown on Oe key” = 
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The fact is, however it may be with 
is quite different with your admirable 

ied Love, in its usual sense—the Mo- 

ter, the Mainspring of actions—is among 

utterly unknown. (Pray, don’t be angry wita 
at jeast have ea oie read on, for a a 
to say presently which ease you very m con 
that the well-known line, 


She never loved me truly; Love is Love forevermore, 


panty etenite to females, A man, my dear madam, may 
love Polly and Kitty (and does), and half a dozen moré, and 
yet have a sufficient residuum of heart left to love you, his 
wife, most truly, and more dear'y than the whole lot of them 
put eos Ti is his wife to whom (as you well know) he 
plays the true lover after all. If he had married Polly, he 
would have been as faithful and true to her; [ do not venture 
to affirm that he would have been so devoted to her as to you, 
but even that is really possi.le. They were not married, and 


this is always the case. There is no possi 

trial-race for our Matrimonial Stakes, notwithstanding 
tremendous interests involved. But let it never be imagined 
that the love of a mere lover (male), even for the most attrac- 
tive of objects, is to be compared for a moment with the affec- 
tion that is inspired in a man y a good wife. The one (I 
repeat) is mere ate fancy, depending on circumstances 
whether it « be evanescent or not; the other is a master- 
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A men who is not married, no matter how amoroas | riors, 


may be, has never known true Love, which comprehends 
Esteem, Confidence, Common Interest, Passion—all that can 
link one human being’s existence with another’s, If I stili 
seem disloyal to Love in ee eyes, fair damee), your mother, 
1 pk has forgiven me, for those last words, I know that 
all this is different with you, my dear ; you see some striking 
face for the first time, and say to yourself, ‘I will m that 
map, and no other; and if cap, you do so, and if you 
cancot, still you never forget him ; he holds a sacred place in 
jour heart (of which he is probably altogether pera 
your life’s end. But the woof of which a man is made 
much coarser texture. You like to i ne him to be even 
as yourself; you picture him the prey of despair, when his 
Beloved is absent; and when he proves unfaithful, you lay 
all the blame on some designing Kitty. My dear creature, 
ou are = injurious in so speaking of your own sisterhoed. 
t is m ies fans these 'o Go duck thing in the world op 6 
woman—that is, a womav who takes advan of 
ted innocence of man. You might as well talk 
to me (who am a man myself, and somewhat conversant with 
my w-creatures) of a designing sheep as contrasted with 
a world of unsop wolves. Man, being a sneak in 
most matters relating to women, has encou you to be- 
sort of rubbish; and in order to excuse his own 
less indulgence, has even adopted your views. 
that, to hear our young gentlemen of the town 
their club smoking rooms of the artfulness and 
women, likewise of the embarrassments that arise 
h the lovely creatures throwing themselves so 
(the coxeombe’) heads, is eo humorously 
talk of theirs is simple lying. 
love which such young gentlemen profess 
t kind to what you Imagine; they have not 
ithin them to pores such an article. Nay, 
at the beginning, few men have. What Bacon 
said of men—that they marry in youth fot a mistress, 
for a nurse—may not be true; but it has much 
th in it than all the vague nonsense that is talked 
ve, a8 regards men, and especially about First Love. 
ly love that is worth a woman's having is that endur- 
complete affection which he bears for his wife; and 
question for to consider is, not only whether 
win the object of their affections, but if, having won, 
poaseesion of bis affections: to have and to hold 
a t thin The meretricious attractions of 
and mm, of paste and powder, will avail them 
nothing to retain him : nay, the loadstone of beauty itself will 
soon lose ite virtue, if good sense and good temper are not 
allied bey b This advice may seem homely even to coarse- 
ness, 
that 
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can furnish towards the same end. Sulky pointers coupled 
with a chain, and each wishing to go in a different direction, 
life, as it often presents 
= they he and for this, I fear it is women that are to 


Pleased him as a lover; the thing called love flies out 
of the window (aot when poverty comes in at the door; that 
is @ falsehood ; poverty increases true affection) when he finds 
himstlf imprisoned (but by no means ‘ transported’) for life 
with a ys indifferently upon the piano- 
less success the Parisian 

young ledy,; the Ssh thas fs bert worth landing’ Ws ovt caught 
: wo ing, is not ht 

at the throw. Ho will examine the bait with care, aod if 
tinsel, he will have none of 

conventional Lover is the fellow that snaps at the 
lure without investigation. {[t flatters your vanity that 
You think it quite a reasonable that he 
alter his whole mode of life at once in com: it to 
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maximise; but the way to minimise its advantages to both 
" repent 


sexes is easy enough: ‘ Marry in haste and at leisure.’ 
The claims put forward by mere passionate 
Fancy, and (singularly caough) allowed as premises by those 
who will not grant the conclusion, have very much to answer 
for in this respect. At the same time (4s will be shown when 
I come to of ), the proverb above is by no 
means q to prove that a man should not marry young. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
We extract the following from a carefully written notice 


has never prac’ early was that of a Civil 
servant of the Crown. He entered the , we believe, 
soon after leaving the University, and we may it that his 
abilities were not long iu attracting the attention of his supe- 
since we find him acting as private secretary to Mr. 
Gladstone when that right hon. gentleman filled the of 
President of the Board of Trade in Bir R. Peel’s Administra- 
tion. To Mr, Gladstone’s teaching he probably owes, in no 
small degree, his efficiency as an administrator, and that gen- 
uine attachment to the principles of Free-trade by which he 
has always been honourably distinguished. In 1851 he was 
one of the joint-secretaries to the Commissioners of the Inter- 
national bition, and for his services in that capacity he 
was seeeuied being made a O.B. 

In March, 1855, he entered Parliament as member for Dud- 
ley, and soon began to take af active part in the debates ot 
the House of Commons. At that time, in consequence of the 
break-down of our mili! system in the Crimea, the subject 
of Administrative was the leading question of the 
day. The Administrative Reform Association held a series 
of meetings in Drury Lane Thea're. The views which they 
entertained were several times pressed upon the House of 
Commons, and especially in the course of an important de- 
bate, to which a motion made by Mr. Layard gave rise, in the 
month of April. The favourite notion of the Administrative 
Reformers out of doors was, that the remedy for the short- 
comings of the regular Civil Service was to be found in ap- 
pointing to the higher posts in the Government departments 
men who had di themselves by their business abil- 
ity as railway managers, or contractors, or as the heads of 

mercantile nouses. Against this scheme Sir Stafford 
orthcote — with great earnestness and cogeny. So 
long ago as 1860 he gave an energetic support toa Bill pro- 
viding that no child under twelve years of age should be em- 
ployed in continuous labour unless a certificate was produced 
some competent master that he was able to read and 
write, or unless an undertaking was given that he should re- 
ceive education for at least twenty hours in a montb. In op- 
posing the measure, Sir Cornewall Lewis, while expressing 
his approval of the principle on which it was founded, treated 
it as completely outside the domain of practical legislation ; 
while Mr. Gladstone remarked “that the passing of the Bill 
atthe present moment is as much out of the question asa 
Bill to abolish the House of Commone.” 

At the general election of March, 1857 (occasioned by Lord 
Palmerston’s appeal to the country against the condemnation 
of his Chinese policy by the House of C: ,) Sir Stafford 

orthcote was an unsuccessful candidate for the representa- 
tion ot North Devon. He was, however, returned for Stam- 
ford in July of the same year; and he continued to sit for 
that until May, 1866, when he became one of the re- 
presentatives for his county. He was not originally a mem- 
ber of Lord Derby’s second Administration, but in the early 

of 1859 be was appointed Financial Secre of the 
tear in consequence of the resignation of Mr. G. A. 


Daring the years 1860-61 he took an active part in the dis- 
cussion on the Treaty of Commerce with ste omg! on Mr. 
Gindstone’s financial 
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ME a ap ee He did not, and it mani- 
Seo trate, or their bewog politienl or parenual sutageatoes $0 

t or their strong or antagonism to 
Mr. Gladstone. The ties of friendship and of former official 
connection, probably restrained him for some time from co- 
ee ce rene enaes SONS Wl Mr. Glad- 
stone to contend. In 1862, however, he adopted a differ- 
and appeared for the first time as the unsparing, al- 
A Uungenerous, Opponent of his former ch In 
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Ry, 18st. 1802” the cect af which wen 0 
() — w was to 
the caution and prudence of Sir Robert Peel as Fi- 
the impetuosity and recklessness of Mr 





Gladstone; and on the Sth of May he took occasion on the 
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the latter right tap om gehen bm 4 
4 Pon 
mpage ed nose igtiy ss pe bd careless of crea- 
ting @ deficit so as be off taxes w pressed upon 
> pare. Mr. replied in a speech of unusual 
power; Mr. Disraeli, who had at that time one foot upon one 
of his many and abortive schemes for combining with the 
Radicals for the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Govern. 


cept—as of course we must—the assurances which he has 
given us in a recent speech at Bristol, Sir Stafford Northcote 
has now the most — and unhesitating faith in the 
large extension of the suffrage which bas recently taken place. 
His conversion to the Radical opinions which Mr. Disraeli 
informs us that he has held for the last ten years, must have 
taken place in the latter half of the past session; for in the 
speeches which he delivered during the early portion of it, 
he strongly deprecated any wholesale extension of the tran- 
chise, contended that such would not be the effect of the 
Government Bill. 

Asa speaker Sir Stafford Northcote is clear and finent. 
His atyle, it is true, wants colour and variety; but it is flexi- 
lucid, and accurate. His voice is deficient in com 
and quality, and neither bis presence nor his action are at all 
striking. deed, as we have already intimated, he bas no 
pretentions to be considered an orator. But he is ingenious 
and skilful in argument. He has considerable command 
both of official and of political knowledge. And although he 
is not eloquent, he has sufficient animation, vigour, and ear- 
nestness, to make him a very effective ally, or a somewhat 

formidable antagonist in debate. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S. MESSAGE. 
Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The continued disorganization of the Union, to which the Pre- 
sident has so often called the attention of Congress is yei a sub- 
ject of profound and patriotic concern. We may however find 
some relief from that anxiety in the reflection that this painful 
political situation, although before untried by ourselves, is not 
new in the experience of nations. Political science, perhaps as 
highly perfected in our own time and country as iu apy other, 
has not yet disclosed any means by which civil wars can be absc- 
lutely prevented. An enlightened nation, however, with a wise 
and beneficent Constitution of free government, may diminish 
their freq y and mitigate their severity by directing all its 
proceedings in accordance with its fundamental law. When 
civil war has been brought to a close, it is manifestly the first in- 
terest and duty of the State to repair injuries which the war bas 
inflicted, and secure the benefit of the lessons it teaches, as fully 
and speedily as possible. This duty was upon the termination of 
the rebellion, prompt! d not only by the Executive De- 
partment, but by the insurrectionary States themselves, and re- 
storation in the first moment of peace was believed to be as 
easy and certain as it was indispensable. Expectations, however, 
then so reasonably and confidently entertained, were disappoint- 
ed by legislation, from which I felt constrained by my obligations 
to the Constitution to withhold my assent. It is, therefore, a 
souree of profound regret that in comolying with the obligation 
imposed upon the President by the Constitution to give to Con- 
gress from time to time information of the state of the Union, I 
am unable to communicate any definite adjustment satisfactory 
to the American people of queetions which, since the close of the 
rebellion, bave agitated the public mind. On the contrary, can- 
dor compels me to declare that at this time there is no Union as 
our fathers understood the term, and as they meant it to be un- 
derstood by us. The Union which they established can exist 
only where all the States are represented in both Houses of Con- 
gress, where one State is as free as another to re, its inter- 
nal concerns according to its own will, and where laws of central 
government, strictly confined to matters of national jurisdiction, 
apply with equal force to all people of every section. That such 
is the present “state of the Union” is a melancholy fact, and we 
all must acknowledge that the restoration of the States to their 
proper legal relation with the Federal Government and with one 
another according to the terms of the original compact, would be 
the greatest temporal blessing which God in his kindest provi- 
dence could bestow upon this nation. 1t becomes our imperative 
duty to consider whether or not it is impossible to effect this most 
desirable consummation. . 

It is clear to my apprehension that the States lately in rebel- 
lion are sfill members of the National Union. When did they 
cease to be so? “ Ordinances of secession” adopted by a portion, 
in most of them a very small portion, of their citizens were mere 
nullities. If we admit now that they were valid and effectual for 
the purpose intended by their authors, we sweep from pnder our 
feet the whole ground upon which we justified the war. Were 
those States afterward expelled from the Union by the war? 
The direct contrary was averred by this Government to be 
its purpose, and was so understood by all those who gave their 
blood and treasure to aid in its prosecution. It cannot be that a 
successful war waged for the preservation of the Union had the 
legal effect of dissolving it. The victory of the nation’s arms 
was not a disgrace of her policy ; the defeat of seceesion on the 
battlefield was no triumph of its lawless principle; nor could 
Congress, with or without the consent of the Executive, do any- 
thing which would have the effect, directly or indirectly, of se- 
parating the States from each other. To dissolve the Union is 
to repeal the Constitution which holds it together, and that is a 
power which does not belong to any Department of this Govern- 
ment, or to all of them united. This is so plain that it has been 
acknowledged by all branches of the ,Federal: Government. 
The Executive (my predecessor as well as myself) and the heads 
of all the Departments, have uniformly acted upon the principle 
that the Union is not only undiseol but indissoluble. Con- 

submitted an ent to the Constitution to be ratified 
y the Southern States, and accepted their acts of ratification as 
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s and lawful exercise of their highest function. If they 
were not or were States out of the Union, their consent 
to a change in the fundamental law of the Union would have 


ass, terest, 

but of duty, of the high and sacred duty which we are all sworn 
perform. If we cannot support the Constitution with the 
cheerful alacrity of those who love and believe in it, we must 
give to it at least the fidelity of public servants who act under 
solemn obligations and which they dare not disregard. 
Constitutional duty is not the only one which requires States to 
be restored. There is another consideration which, though of 
minor importance, is yet of great weight. On the 22nd of July, 
1861, Congress declared by an almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses, that war should be conducted solely for the purpose of 

reserving the Union and maintaining the su y of the 
Federal Constitution and the laws, without impairing the dignity, 
equality and right of States or individuals, aud that when this 
was done the war should cease. I do not say that this declara- 
tion is personally binding on those who joined in making it, any 
more than individual members of are personally bound 
to pay a public debt created under a law for which they voted. 
But it was solemn public official pledge of the national honour, 
and I cannot imagine upon what grounds repudiation of it is to 
be justified. If it be said that we are not bound to keep faith 
with rebels, let it be remembered that this promise was not made 
to rebels only. Thousands of true men in the South were drawn 
to our standard'by it, and hundreds of thousands in the North gave 
their lives in the belief that it would be carried out. It was 
made on the day after the first great battle ot the war had been 
fought and lost. All patriotic and intelligent men then saw the 
necessity of giving such an assurance, and believing that without 
it war would end in disaster to our cause. Having given that 
aesurance in the extremity of our peril, violation of it now, in 
the day of our power, would be a rude rending of that good 
faith which holds the moral world together. Our — would 
ceace to have any claim upon the confidence of men. It would 
make the war not only a failure but a fraud. 

Being sincerely convinced that these views are correct 1 would 
be unfaithful to my duty if I did not recommend the repeal of 
those acts of Congress which place ten of the Southern States 
under the domination of military masters, If calm reflection 
ehall satisfy a majority of your honourable bodies that the acts 
referred to are not pe A a violation of national faith, but in direct 
conflict with the Constitution, I dare not permit myeelf to doubt 
that you will immediately strike them from the statute book. To 
demonstrate the unconstitutional cbaracter of those acts I need do 
no more than refer to their general provisions. * * Punitive 
justice of this age and especially of this country does not consist 
in stripping whole States of their liberties, and reducing all their 
people, without distinction, to a condition of slavery. It deals 


s 


separately with each individual, confines iteelf to forms of law, | P 


and vindicates its own purity by an impartial examination of 
every case before a competent judicial tribunal. If this does not 
satisfy all our desires with regard to Southern rebels, let us con- 
sole ourselves by reflecting that a free Constitution, triumphant 
in war and unbroken in peace, is worth far more to us and our 
children than the gratification of any present feeling. I am aware 
it is assumed that this system of government for the Southern 
States is not to be perpetual. It is true this military government 


is to be only provisional, but it is through this temporary evil gard 


that a greater evil is to be made perpetual, If the guarantees of 
the Constitution can be broken provisionally to serve a tempor- 
ary purpose, and in a part only of the country, we can destroy 
them everywhere and for all time, Arbitrary measures 
often change, but they generally change for the worse. It is the 
course of despotism that it has no halting place. Intermitted ex- 
ercise of its power brings no sense of security to its subjects, for 
they can never know what more they will be called upon to ent- 
dure when its red right hand is armed to plague them again. 
Nor is it possible to conjecture how or where power, uorestrain- 
ed by law, may seek its next victims, States that are still free 
may be enslaved at any moment, for, if the Constitution does not 
ogee all, it protects none. * * Of all dangers which our nation 
as yet encountered, none are equal to those which must 
result from the success of the effort now making to Africanize 
half of our country. 
I would not put considerations of money in competition with 
justice and right, but the expenses incident to “ reconstruction” 
under the system adopted by Congress aggravate what I regard 
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Ui ers were led to suppose, but to expel them from 
it, and hand be moral ; 
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. The great interests.of the country require im- 
mediate relief from these enactments. Business in the th is 
paralyzed by a sense of general insecurity, by terror of confieca- 
and dread of negro supremacy. Southern trade, from which 
the North would have derived so great a profit under a govern 
ment of law, still languishes and can never be revived until it 
ceases to be fettered by arbitrary power which makes all its op- 
erations unsafe. That rich country, the richest in natural resour- 
ces the world ever saw, is worse ee eee 
under the protection of a free Constitution. Instead of being, as 
it ought to be, a source of wealth and power, it will become an 
into‘erable burden upon the rest of the nation, * * 


How far the duty of the President to , protect and defend 
the Constitution requires him to go on in opposing en unconstitutional 
ich I 


act of Congress, is a very serious and im; it question, on whi: 
have deliberated much and felt onan to reach a proper 
conclusion, Where an act has been goored secarding to the forms of 
the Constitution by the supreme legislative authority, and is ly 
enrolled among the public statutes of the country, Executive ce 
to it, ly in times of high party excitement, would be likely to 

roduce a violent collision between the respective adherents of the two 
branches of Government. This would be simply civil war, and civil 
war must be to only as @ last remedy for the worst of evils. 
Whatever might tend to provoke it should be most carefully avoided, 
A faithful and conscientious will concede much to 
honest on Leaman + - » ed gee before‘he will 
ee ic peace, and he n measures, or such 
as might bad to force, as long as those which are peaceable remain 
open to him, or to his constituents. It is true that cases may occur in 
which the Executive would be pelled to stand on rights and main- 
tain them, regardless of consequences. If Congress should pass an act 
which is not only in palpable conflict with the Constitution, but will 
certainly, if carried out, produce immediate and yy wags injury to 
the organic structure of the Government, and if there be neither 
judicial remedy for the wrongs it inflicts, nor yd in the people to 

rotect themselves, without official aid of their elected defender ; if, 

‘or instance, the Legislative Department should pass an act, even 
through all forms of law, to abolish a co-ordinate ent of the 
Government, insuch a case the President must take the high responsi- 
bilities of his office and save the life of the nation at all hazards. The 
so-called Reconstruction Acts, though as plainly unconstitutional as 
any that can be imagined, were not believed to be within the class last 
mentioned. People were not wholly disarmed of the power of self- 
defence. In all the Northern States still hold in their hands the 
sacred right of the ballot, and it was safe to believe that in due time 
they would come to the rescue of their own institutions. It gives me 
pleasure to add that the appeal to our common constituents was not 
taken in vain, and that my confidence in their wisdom and virtue 
seems not to have been misp! 

It is well and publicly known that enormous frauds have been per- 
petrated on the Treasury, 
at the public expense. This species of corruption has increased, is 
increasing, and if not diminished will soon bring us into total ruin and 
disgrace. Public creditors and ae are alike interested in an 
honest adninistration of finances, neither class will long endure 
the on robberies of the recent past. For this discreditable 
state of things there are several causes. of the taxes are so laid 
as to present an irresistible temptation to evade payment. The great 
sums which officers may win by connivance at fraud create a pressure 
pry hy Ay ET TO can 
be no doubt that the open disregard of the constitutional obligations 
avowed by some of the highest and most influential men in the country 
has greatly weakened the moral sense of those who serve in subordinate 


The expenses of the United States, inclu the interest on the 
public debt, are more than six times as much as they were seven 
years ago. To collect and disburse this vast amount requires careful 
supervision as well as systematic vigilance. Our Dy never per- 
fected, was much disorganized by the “ Tenure-of-Office Bill,” which 
has almost destroyed official accountability. The President may be 
pare ged convinced that an officer is incapable, dishonest, or un- 
faithful to the Constitution, but, under the law which I have named, 
the utmost he can do is to complain to the Senate and ask the privi- 
lege of supplying his place with a better man. 





t If the Senate be re- 
ed as personally or politically hostile to the President, it is natural 
and not altogeth ble for the officer to expect that it will 
take his ~ as far as possible, restore him to his place, and give him 
a triumph over his executive superior. An officer has other chances 
of impunity arising from accidental defects of evidence, mode of inves- 
tigating it, and secresy of bearing. It is not wonderful that official 
malfeasance should become bold in ponies as delinquents learn to 
think themselves safe. I am entirely persuaded that under such a rule 
the President cannot perform the great duty assigned to him of seeing 
the laws faithfully executed, and that disables him most especially 
from enforcing that rigid accountability which is necessary to the due 
execution of the Revenue Laws. The Constitution invests the Presi- 
dent with authority to decide whether a removal should be made 
in any given case. The act of Congress declares, in substance, that he 
shall only accuse such as he supposes to be unworthy of their trust. 
The Constitution makes him sole Judge in the premises, but the sta- 
tute takes away his jurisdiction, ti 

him nothing but the odious and sometimes impracticable duty of be- 
coming a p tor. Pr tion is to be conducted betore a tribunal 
whose members are not, like him, responsible to the whole people, but 
to separate constituent bodies, and who may hear his accusation with 
great disfavor. The Senate is absolutely without any known standard of 
decision licable to such a case. Its judgment cannot be antici ated, 











as the intrinsic wrong of the measure itself. It has cost 
ed millions already, and, if persisted in, will add largely to the 
weight of taxation, already too oppressive to be borne without 
juss complaint, and may finally reduce the Treasury of the nation 
to a condition of bankruptcy. We must not delude ourselves. 
It will require a strong standing army and probably more than 
two hundred millions of dollars per annum to maintain the supre- 
macy of negro governments after they are established. The sums 
thus thrown away would, if properly used, form a sinking fund 
large — to pay the whole national debt in less than fifteen 
years. It is vain to hope that negroes will maintain their ascea- 
dency themselves. Without military power they are wholly in- 
capable of holding in subjection the white —— of the South. I 
submit to the judgment of Congress whether public credit may 
not be injuriously affected by a system of measures like this, 
With our debt and vast private interests which are complicated 
with it, we cannot be too cautious of a policy which might by 

ibility impair the confidence of the world ia our Government. 
That confidence can only be retained by carefully inculcating 
the principles of justice and bonour on the popular mind and by 
the most scrupulous fidelity to all our engagements of every sort. 
Any serious<breach of organic law persisted in for a considerable 
time cannot but create fears for the stability of our institutions. 
Habitual violation of prescribed rules which we bind ourselves 
to observe must demoralize the people. Our only standard o! 
civil duty being set at naught the sheet-anchor of our political 
morality is lost, public confidence swings from its moorings and 
yields to every impulse of passion and interest. If we repudiate 
the Constitution, we will not be expected to care much for mere 
pecuniary obligations. The violation of such a pledge as we 
made on the 22nd of July, 1861, will assuredly diminish the 
market value of our other promises. Beside, if we now acknow- 
ledge that the national debt was created not to hold States in the 





for it is not governed by any rule. The law does not define what shall 
be deemed good cause for removal. It is i ible even ject 

what may oF what may not be so considered by the Senate. The na- 
ture of the subject forbids clear proof. If the charge be incapacity, 
what evidence will support it? Fidelity to the Constitution may be 
understood or misunderstood in a thousand different ways, and by Vio- 
lent party men in violent party times, unfaithfulness to the Constitu- 
tion may even come considered meritorious. If am officer be 
accused of dishonesty, how shall it be made out? Will it be ip- 
ferred from acts unconnected with public duty, from private 
history, or from general reputation; or must the President 
await the commission of an actual or in office ? 
Shall he, in the meantime, risk the character and the 
interest of the nation in the hands of men to whom he cannot give 
his confidence? Must he forbear his complaint until the mischief is 
done and cannot be prevented? If his in the public service should 
impel him to anticipate an overt act, must he move at the peril of 
being tried himself for the offence of slandering his subordinate? In 





and that colossal fortunes have been made - 


ers it to the Senate, and leaves |§ 


nate ; but it does not seem to me that any ve kody oom bo-se 
as to insure its fitness for these It is not the 
theory of this Government that the public offices are the ot 
those who hold them. eee Soe peoala as 8 Son Bee 
benefit, sometimes for a Bay Sema py © 
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of the people. forced retention in cites of « 
ngle dishonest person may work great injury to public interest, 
to the -pablic service comes not from the power to 
but the power to appoint ; therefore it wes that the framers of 
Oe Genetinetin ‘eh tne pense of mugen ee oe 
gave the Senate the right to reject all appointments which, in 
were not fit to be made. A little reflection on this subject 
probably satisfy all who have the good of the country at heart 
that our course is to take the Constitution for our guide, and 
walk in the path marked out by the founders of the Republic, and obey 
the rules made sacred by the of our great predecessors. 
The present condition of our finances and circulating medium is one 
towi your early consideration is invited. The proportion 


tibly flow to those points where it is in 
demand and supply is as unerring as that which regulates the tides of 
ocean ; and, indeed, the currency, like the tides, has its ebbs and flows 
throughout the commercial world. * # 

If depreciated r is to be d as the p cutrency of 
the country, and all our coin is to become a mere article of traffic and 

lation, to the enh in price of all that is indispensable to 
the comfort of the le, it would be wise economy to abolish our 
—. thus saving the nation the care and expense incident to such 
establishments, and let our precious metals exported in_ bullion. 
The time has come, however, when the G and the National 
Banks should be required to take most efficient steps, and make all ne- 
cessary arrangemenis, for a resumption of specie payments at the ear- 
liest practicable period. Spevie payments having been once resumed 
by the Government and the banks, all notes or bills of paper issued by 
either of a less denomination than $20, should by law be excluded from 
circulation, so that the people may have the benefit and convenience of 
a gold and silver currency, which in all their business transactions will 
be uniform in value at home and abroad. Every man of property or 
try, every man who desires to preserve what he honestly 
es, or to obtain what he can honest'y earn, has a direct interest in 
maintaining a safe circulating medium, such a medium as shall be real 
and substantial, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be 
blown up or blown hoe bale | breath of speculation, but to be made stable 
and secure. A disordesed currency is one of the greatest of political 
evils. It undermines the virtues necessary for the support of the social 
system, and ages pr. pensities d ive of its happiness. It 
wars against industry, ee and economy, and it fosters the evil 
spirits of and speculation. It has been asserted by one of 
our most profound and most gifted statesmen that of all contrivances 
for cheating the labouring classes of mankind, none has been more ef- 
fectual than that which deludes them with paper money. This is the 
most eff 1 of i ions to fertilize the rich man’s field by the 
sweat ofthe poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression and ex- 
cessive taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the 
rk compared with a fraudulent currency and the robberies 
committed by depreciated paper. Our own history has recorded for 
Our instruction enough and more than enough of the demoralizing tend- 
ncy, injustice and intolerable opp ion on the virtuous and well-dis- 
posed of a degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or in any wa 
cow by the Government. It is one of the most successful de- 
vices in times of peace or war, of expansions or revulsions, to accom- 
plish the transfer of all precious metals from the great mass of the peo- 
ple into the hands of the few, where they are hoarded in secret places 
or deposited in strong boxes under bolts and bars, while the people are 
left to endure all the inconvenience and sacrifice and demoralization 
resulting from the use of depreciated and worthless paper money. 

The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the necessity of a 

h revision of our revenue system. Our internal revenue laws 
and impost system should be so adjusted as to bear most heavily on 
articles of luxury, leaving the necessaries of life as free from taxation 
as may be consistent with the real wants of Government, economically 
administered. Taxation would not then fall unduly on the man of mo- 
derate means, and while none would be entirely exempt from assess- 
ment, all in proportion to their pecuniary abilities would contribute to- 
ward the support of the State. A modification of our internal revenue 
system by a reduction in the number of articles now subject to 
tax, would be followed by results equally advantageous to the citizens 
and the Government. It would render the execution of the law lees 
expensive and more eertain, remove obstruct ons to industry, lessen 
temptatton to evade the law, diminish violations and frauds perpetrated 
upon its provision, make its operation Jess inquisitorial, and greatly 
reduce in numbers the army of a created by the system, 
who take from the mouth of honest labour the bread it has earned. 
trenchment, reform, and economy should be carried into every branch 
of the public service, that the expenditures of the Government may be 
reduced and the peop‘e relieved from oppressive taxation, a. sound 
currency be restored, and the public faith in regard to the national debt 
sacredly observed. The plishment of these imp t results, 
together with the restoration of the United States upon the principles 
of the Constitution, would inspire confidence at home and av in 
the stability of our institutions, and bring to the nation prosperity, 
peace and good will. ; 

The report of the Secretary of War ad interim exhibits the operations 
of the*army and the several Bureaus of the War Department. The 
aggregate strength of the military force on the 30th September last was 
56,315. The total estimate for military appropriations is $77,124,707, 
including deficiencies in last year’s appropriation to the amount of 





























13,600,000. Payments at the Treasury on account of the service of 
the War Department from Jan.1 to Oct. 29, 1867, a period of ten months, 
amounted to $109,807,000. The expenses of the military establish- 
ment, as well as the numbers of the army, are now three times as great 
as they have ever been in time of peace, while discretionary power is 
vested in the Executive to add millions to the expenditure by an in- 
crease of the army to the maximum strength allowed by law. 

The comprehensive report of the Secretary of the Interior furnishes 
interesting inf tion in refe p branches of public 
service connected with his dep The g attitude of 
some warlike bands of Indians inhabiting the district of country be- 
tween the Arkansas and Platte Rivers, portions of Dacotah Terri- 
tory, required the presence of a large military force in that region. In- 
stigated by real or imaginary grievances, the Indians occasionally com- 
mitted acts of barb i upon emig and our frontier set- 
tlements. But a general Indian war has been providentially averted. 
The Commissioners, under the act of 20th July, 1867, were invested 
with full power to adjust existing difficulties, negotiate treaties with 
disaffected bands, and select for them reservations remote from travel~ 
ed routes between the Mississippi River and the Pacifie. They enter- 
ed without delay upon the execution of their trust, but have not yet 
made any official report of their proceedings. It is of vitel importance 
that our distant Territories should be exempt from Indian outbreaks, 
and that the construction of the Pacific Railroad, an object of national 
i should not be interrupted by hostile tribes. These objects, 














the present circumstances of the country, some one must be 

for official delinquencies of every kind. It is extremely difficult to say 
where that responsibility should be thrown, if it be not left where it 
has been placed by the Constitution. But all just men will admit that 
the President ought to be entirely relieved from such responsibility, 
if he cannot meet it by reason of restrictious placed by law upon his 
actions. Unrestricted power of removal from office is a very 

one to be trusted even to a Magistrate chosen by the general su 

of the whole People, and accountable directly to them for his acts. It 
is undoubtedly liable to abuse, and at some periods of our history per- 
haps has been abused. If it be thought desirable and constitutional 
that it should be so limited as to make th id 


as well as the material interests and the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the Indians, can be most effectually secured by concen- 
trating them upon portions of the country set apart for their exclusive 
use and located at points remote from the highways and encroaching 
white settlements. * * ' 
ee the last fiscal year 7,041,114 acres of public land were dis- 
ol, 


and cash receipts from sales and fees exceeded one-half 


million dollars more than the sum realized from these sources during 
th eding year. , } , 
The amount of money paid to luding the 








e the P: merely a 


pensi 6 P of 
dist ts, was $18,619,956, and 36,482 names were added to the 





informer against other Tay agents, he should at least - permitted 
to act in that capacity before some open tribunal, independent of part: 

politics, ready to investigate the merits of every case, furnished with 
the means of taking evidence, and bound to decide according to estab- 
lished rules. This a ee the safety of the accuser when he 
acts in good faith and at same time secure the rights of the other 
patty. { speak, of course, with all proper respect for the present Sen- 








rolls. The entire number of pensioners on the 20th of June last was 


55,474. 
‘ Eleven thousand six hundred and fifty-five patents and designs were 
issued during the year ending Sept. 30, 1867, and at that date the bal- 
ance in the Treasury to the credit of the Patent fund was $286,607. 
report of the Secretary of the Navy states that we have seven 
squadrons actively and judiciously employed under efficient and able 
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enue from sale of stamps and stamped envelopes was $783,404. The 
ot expenditures of 1867 over those of the previous year w 
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with the United Kis 
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good government. 6. That in the event of the Im gov- 
ernment to transfer to Cauada on and 
control over region, it would be expedient to provide 


that the righte of apy corporation, company, or indivi- 
; and that in case of 

jon, as to the extent, nature or value of these 

rights, the same shall be submitted to judicial decision, or be 
determined by mutual egreemcnt between the government 
and the parties in . 7% That upon the transference of 
the territories in question to the Canadian government, the 
claims of the Indian tribes to compensation for lands required 
for of settlement would be considered and settled in 


Crown in its dealings with the aborigines. 
ated to draft a humble 
ect of the foregoing resolu- 


Re 


a select committee be *P 
address to Her Majesty on the su! 
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A report of these interesting 
to s, which will, doubt. justly appreciate 
and be ready ‘0 adopt acy measure which may tend to facilitate its ull 


On the 2ith day of February, 1862, Congress declared by law that Treasu: 
notes without interest, 2s thereafter issued, should be tender for all 
blic and private, within the United States An anuval remittence 
under the Con- 


ment ought oe soqatse paymentin coin. The sabject may be deemed worthy 
altention 

© arrangement bas as yet been reached for the settlement of our claims 

for British depredations upon the commerce of the United States, I have 

eit it my duty to decline a proposition for arbitration made by Her Majesty's 

Government, because it bas hitherto been accompanied by reservations and 

imitations incompatible with the rights, interest, and honor of our country. 

t ip not to be apprebence | that Great Britain will persist in her refusal to 
satisfy these just and reasopable claims, which invoive the sacred 
oL——a principle henceforth not more important to 





os than ail other cal nations, 
Wess Lodisn islands were settled and colonized by European States 
with the settler ent and coloni of tbe Ameri Gonti- 
nent. Most of the colonics planted bere became independent nations at the 
close of the last and beginning of the present century. Uur Own coun’ 
Deaces communities which at one period were colonies of Great Britain, 
Spain, Holland, Sweden ang Kussia. The people in the West 
excepticn of those of the island of Hayti, bave neither attained nor 
to independence, nor have they become prepared for self-defence. 
possessi ig considerable commercial value, they have been held by 
Btates which colonized or at some time uered them, 
a of military and naval stra! , in carrying out European 
Sealgoe in to this contineat our jationary war, 
bors in the West India Islands were used by our enemy, to 
wjury and embarrassment of the United States. We had the 
our second war with Great Britain. The same 
ime excluded us even from trade witu the West Indies, 
‘were at peace with all nations, In our recent civil 
and blockad 





commerce which we are now 
found f sadly abel protection rion and supplies fn the 
ound friendly shelter, su, in the 
4@ our own na at were il 


P ly carried 
our shores. There was then a universal feeling of want 
of an advanced naval outpost between the Atlantic coast and The 








ad le 
duty of such an outpcest, peacefully and lawfully, while neither 
nor injury to other States, earnestly engagea 

the itive Department before the clowe of the war, and it has not been 
it of since that time, A not entirely dissimilar naval want revealed 

iteelt the same period on the Pacific coast. The required foothold 
there was nately secured by our late treaty with the Emperor of Russia, 
and it now seems imperative that the more obvious necessity of the Atlantic 
coast shduld pot be y for. A good and convenient port 
and harbor capabie cf easy cefence will supply that waot. With possession 
of such « station by the United States neither we nor any other American 
pation need longer a| ry or offence from any transatlantic enemy, 
out state:min that the West Indies — gravitate to, 

jd ultimately to beabsorbed by Continental States, includ 
, also, that it is wise to leave the question of 

of patural political gravitation. The Islauds 

, which consti*ate a part of the group called the 

seemed to cffer all advantages i diately d ble, while 

ition could be secured in harmony with the ples to which I 


has therefore been concluded with the King of Ven- 
those islands, and will be submitted to the Senate for 




















try em-/ lent not a little uncertainty to the immediate future. Quite 


- | Emperor Francis Joseph from the obligations of a treaty made 


- | side. 
the | United States Securities is not to be wondered at, and will 


, | it is now stated that Parliament will adjourn to-day. We ob- 
part | serve, however, that a second instalment of the correspond- 


yoo Chapel, on Tuesday, December 3, by Rev. 
E. A. Hoffman, by the Right Kev. Bishop of Maine, Mr. 
Exvsaipes T. Garey, to Miss Louisa M. Livingston, only 
daughter of Robt. J. Livingston, Esq., of this city. 
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European News. 

Notwithstanding the many absorbing themes for comment 
in American affairs, there still here exists a general feeling of 
interest in the political affairs of Europe. This general anx- 
iety has been increased by the simultaneous meetings of the 
British, French, and Prussian legislative bodies, and, in addi- 
tion to this, the grand conference scheme of Napoleon has 


in accordance, however, with our own expectations, it is now 
said to be more than doubtful whether the French Emperor 
will finally be successful in inducing the leading powers of 
Europe to go into a conference for the special purpose of en- 
dofsing his late more than questionable procedure in refi 

to Rome and Italy. In fact Napoleon has lost con- 
trol of the diplomatic wires of Europe, and for the pre- 
sent must accordingly content himself with whatever glory 
may accrue to the ordinary sovereign. England, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia—three out of the four most powerful 
nations of Europe—still stand aloof; and, what is 
more, are likely so to do for the present, as the general 
sympathies of these nations all run in exactly opposite direc- 
tions from present French policy. The whole world recog- 
nises the fact that Rome belongs to a United Italy, and even 
the self-willed Napoleon, aided by the Pope’s bull against fate, 
cannot avert the final realization of this foregore conclusion ; 
and the sooner His Imperial Majesty fully realizes this fact, 
the better it will be for all concerned. Already M. Jules 
Favre, M. Simon, and other leading French Liberals, have 
plainly asserted this in the Corps Legisiatif, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has been obliged to acknowledge that a 
meeting of the Conference is now “ uncertain.” 

From Vienna we learn that Count Crivelli, the Envoy of 
Austria to Rome, has notified the Pope that the legislation of 
the Reichsrath must proceed on its course, even in antagonism 
to the Concordat, should the Holy lather refuse to release the 





before he became a constitutional monarch ; and also that the 
Reichsrath has adopted a draft for a new constitution after a 
strenuous resistance by the opposition. 

Late telegrams from Berlin, tell of both American “ thanks. 
giving dinners,” and Prussian protestation against the threat- 
ening repudiation doctrines now observable here on every 
This uneasiness on the part of European holders of 


only be allayed when a settled financial policy is adopted. 

From England we learn that the recently proposed tax, of 
& penny on the pound, for defraying the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian war, has been passed by the House of Commons, and 


ence between the British and American governments in re- 
gard to the Alabama claims, was laid before the House of 


tion of this much exaggerated “ question.” 

It is also stated that Mr. Edward Thornton, late Minister to. 
Brazil, has arrived in London. It will, accordingly, soon be: 
known, to acertainty, whether this judicious diplomatist will 
elect to represent bis Government at Washington, or at Lis- 
bon. Ifhe is now in good health, he will doubtless choose the 
former, in which case we shall soon have a Minister direct 
from St. James’s, with all the particulars of the pending ques- 
tions fresh on his mind. This fact will have some advantages, 
as well as disadvantages; and since we are well aware that 
Lord Stanley is not only willing, but anxious, to facilitate an 
amicable settlement of all irritating questions between Great 
Britain and the United Sates, at the earliest possible moment, 
we shall know whose fault it is if such end be not speedily 
reached. 

Telegraphic despatches from India report that a disastrous 
cyclone had visited Bombay and vicinity, while we learn from 
the Consul-general in Egypt, under date, November 20, that 
messages had reached him from her Majesty’s consul at Zan- 
zibar, that Dr. Livingstone was at Marunga on his voyage to 


ig | hE North-east via Lake Tanganyika, as late as seven months 


ago. Thus we still entertain hopes of the safety of the great 
African explorer. 





The President’s Message. 

We present elsewhere, in a condensed form, the President’s 
Message to Congress, and will therefore not comment at 
great length upon it. Taken as a whole, this last official ex- 
position is a tolerably creditable production. Although the 
President remains firm in his previously expressed convic- 
tions as to the unconstitutionality of the recent acts of Con- 
gress, in reference to so-called reconstruction, he, at the same 
time, is more conciliatory in tone and respectful in expression 
than has heretofore been his wont, and in this he strengthens 
himself amazingly in the estimation of the entire American 
people. For, disguise it es they may, even Mr. Jobnson’s owm 
party friends have hitherto felt that the dignity of the Presi:- 
dential office has been somewhat lowered during his short 
and excited administration. But with his local views it is,, 
happily, not our particular province to deal; but when the: 
President touches directly upon the existing relations of the: 
United States and Great Britain, it becomes our duty to 
weigh carefully his words. His allusion to the long-talked of 
“ Alabama claims” is so short that we may reproduce the en- 
tire paragraph here. He says:— No arrangement has yet 
been reached for the settlement of our claims for British de- 
predations upon the commerce of the United States. I have: 
felt it my duty to decline the proposition of arbitration made: 
by Her Majesty’s government, because it has hitherto beem 
accompanied by reservations and limitations incompatible: 
with the rights, interests, and honour of our country. It iss 
not to be apprehended that Great Britain will persist in her 
refusal to satisfy these just and reasonable claims, which in- 
volve the sacred principle of non-intervention, a principle 
henceforth not more important to the United States than to 
all other commercial nations.” 

Now, with ref to the expression “British depreda- 

tions,” we have only to say, that vituperation should not take 
the place of reason, particularly at this stage of the negotia- 
tions. It is something, however, for the President to acknow- 
ledge that he has declined “ the proposition of arbitration made 

by Her Majesty's government.” For a time the American 

people were made to believe that it was Great Britain who 
dare not submit this delicate little question to arbitration ; but 
now President Johnson himself officially admits that it is the 
United States who have so little faith in the justice of their 
pretentions that they decline outright to submit the point in 
dispute to an impartial and disinterested umpire. That 
Great Britain is both able and willing to pay all just demands 
against her, growing out of the late war, is now clear to all 
impartial observers; but that she will consent to forego her 
inalienable right or prerogative to decide when or at what. 
stage in an intestine struggle a belligerent power should be 

acknowledged, is not for a moment to be supposed; and none,, 
we may confidently add, would be as loth to part with this 
fundamental right and principle as this same American peo- 
ple. A litle calm reflection will doubtless set this remaining 
point at rest forever, and bring the United States government 
to its senses. 

Passing, then, to the recently reopened question in reference 
to foreign naturalization of British subjects and their amenity 
to British laws when openly, wantonly and wickedly violating 
them, the President rather unwillingly says: ‘ The attention 
of Congress is respectfully called to a singular and embarras- 
sing conflict of laws. The Executive Department of this go- 
vernment has hitherto uniformly held, as it now holds, that 
naturalization, in conformity with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, absolves the recipient from his native 
allegiance. The courts of Great Britain hold that allegiance 
to the British Crown is indefeasible and is not absolved by 
our laws of naturalization. British Judges cite courts and law 
authorities of the United States in support of that theory 
against the position held by the Executive authority of the 
United States. This conflict perplexes the public mind con- 
cerning the rights of naturalized citizens, and impairs the na- 
tional authority abroad.” 

This is simply @ struggle between American “sympathy” 
and American “ law,” which would simply be amusing to out- 
siders, if it did not involve the unnecessary sacrifice of human 
life. When fiery and foolish Fenians left;these western shores 
with the premeditated intention of involving these two great 











Commons by the Foreign Secretary on the 4th inst., and ac- 





nations in war, they had the openly expressed sympathies of , 


cordingly the British public are now aware of the exact posi-- 
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“Jarge and violent class of American citizens—so-called ; but 


‘by grave and Honourable United States Senators on the floor 
.of Congress—have had to swing for their folly and wickedness, 
and that too under an explici d tion by even U. 8. jus- 
tice, the Executive head of an inconsistent nation formally de- 
plores what he calls the “ embarrassing conflict of laws,” and 
asks Congress to look into its own inconsistencies. More we 
cannot at present ask, and must only now await calmly as may 
be, that slowly, but surely returning reason, which cannot 
but eventually return to the councils of this excited, and ex- 
citable, Republic. The President also touches upon the all- 
absorbing “ Financial question ;’ and like most of his heads 
of departments, wisely recommends a continued contraction 
of the currency. For want of room, we must reserve criticism 
until next week ; but we will then devote some space to the 
consideration of these reports, and particularly to those which 
treat specially of the Finances, snd the currency question. 
A United Germany. 

The speech of King William at the opening of the Prus:ian 
Chambers, which we printed in our last issue, recalls to miné 
the fact that this same monarch has, just now, more opportu- 
pities of appearing on the stage of the world than any of his 
crowned contemporaries. The present is, we believe, the 
fifth Parliament which his Majesty has opered, or closed, 
since his great success on the field at Sadowa. Like that im- 
portant functionary of whom the “ Roving Englishman in 
Turkey” tells us, who appeared before the bewildered Pasha 
in a variety of blue, white and green uniforms, personifying 
now the French, now the Austrian, now the Russian consul, 
so King William has, within the last few months, stood before 
an Assembly composed in the main of the same persons, in 
the different capacities of King of old Prussia, King of 
new Prussia, and President of the North German 
Confederacy. At this present juncture he addresses 
especially the members annexed to his monarchy 
by “the great events of a recent epoch”—that is, the 
representatives of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, Schleswig Hol- 
stein, Nassau and,Frankfort, These have become Prassiane, 
yet on conditions somewhat different from those of the Bran- 
denburghers, Pomeranians, and other members of the original 
Prussian family, although they assemble with them in a great 
Prussian Diet, or Parliament. There is another set of so- 
called independent States, such as Saxopy, the Mecklen. 
burghs, the Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Lu- 
beck, all the small fry of Saxon and Thuringian Principalities, 
and part of Grand Ducal Hesse, which have no direct con- 
nection with the Prussian mcnarchy, bat are joined to it by 
the bond of Federal union, and their deputies come together 
with those of all the Prussian provinces, old and new, 
in the North-German Federal Diet. Finally, there are the 
other no less nominally independent Southern States, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, Baden, and the other part of Grand Ducal 
Hesse, which bave nothing to do either with old or new 
Prussia; and nothing todo with the North-German Confeder- 
acy, but are yet brought toy:ether with both Prussia, and 
North Germany, by compacts of military and North German 
alliance and of commercial union, and these send their repre- 
sentatives to sit with those af the universal North-German 
Union whenever matters concerning the Common Customs’ 
League are introduced for discussion. From these details it 
will be seen that the German né.tional edifice is quite a com- 
posite structure; but under the lead of the astute Bismarck, 
with King William as military chieftain and the condescend- 
ing permission of Napoleon the: Third to be allowed “to be 
made,” it is probable that the Germans will go on steadily co- 
alescing until they shall attain perfect national unity. 

—— —_ 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Evening Post of Saturday last, contained an editorial 
paragraph under the heading of “ Not dignified, but neat”— 
which ran as follows: “In the United States Senate, yesterday, Mr. 
Chandler offered a resolution, copied verbatim from the declara- 
tion of the British Parliament in May, 1861, which recognised 
the South as « belligerent power, but substituting for ‘ the United 
States’ the worde ‘Great Britain” and for ‘the Confederate 
States’ the word ‘ Abyssinia’—and gravely declaring ‘our de- 
termination to maintain a strict impartial neutrality!’ Mr. 
Chandeler facetiously observed that as there was a good prece- 
dent for such action, he supposed there would be no objection to 
his resolution. Mr. Sumner thought differently, and so the mat- 

ter was dropped. it was not grave senatorial dignity to com- 
mit this joke, but there was point to it nevertheless.” 

Yes: There would be “ point”—-as well as justice-in the Bri- 
tish House of Lords, for instance, discussing a resolution of a 
similar nature in reference to the present disjointed States of 
America, and the Aboriginal tribes with whom they are—or 
very recently have been—warring ; but we humbly submit that 
such action on the part of that Right Honourable body, 
would be neither “ neat,” nor “ pointed.” And, moreover, unless 
our Republican ‘riends are a little careful, Great Britain may 
yet have an opportunity of reciprocating this little Congressional 
favour, by formaily declaring her “ neutrality” between the 
light and the dark portions of this Republic itself, at no very 
distant day. At all events, it would be well for such repre- 
sentative men as Senator Chamdler to bear in mind, that 
neither himself, nor the nation to which he belongs, are yet far 
enough “out of the woods” tojenable grave Senators to play the 
part of clowns or buffoons with entire impunity. In fact, the 








United States may yet be called upon to wage an Abyssinian hand, and which on Thursday, after the nervousness natural to a 
war in theirjimmediate households, before they are entirely rid 


ately thereafter. In the Senate on Wednesday a resolution was 

adopted calling upon the President to copies of apy cor- 

reepondence in his possession relative to claims which the 

Governments of Great Britain and the United States have upon 

each other. Considerable debate was elicited by the introduc- 

tion by Mr. Drake of a joint resolution declaring that the Presi- 

dent had, in his Message, transcended his Constitutional preroga- 
tives by declaring that the Reconstruction Acts passed by Con- 

gress were unconstitutional ; that the use of such language by 
him was calculated to incite resistance to the laws; that the 
official denunciation by the President of the laws passed by Con. 
gress, ia the absence of a judicial decision to sustain his position, 
is a departure from official propriety and a breach of official ob- 
ligation calling for the distinct reprehension of both Houses of 
Congress. After debate, participated in by Messrs. Sumner and 
Anthony in favour of it, and Buckalew and Dixon opposed, the 
resolution was laid on the table and ordered printed, The Senate 
passed, 80 to 8, Mr. Sumner’s bill, passed at the last session, but 
not signed by the President, giving further security to the black 
race in the District of Columbia. 

In the House the Committee on Banking and Ourrency has 
been instructed to inquire into the expediency of 20 changing 
the laws in respect to the taxation of National Bank stock, as to 
permit all stock owned in the State where the bank is located, to 
be assessed and paid in the city or town where the stockholJer 
resider. Mr. Robinson introduced a resolution impeaching W. 
B. West, United States Consul at Dublin, for his treatment of 
American prisoners charged with Fenianism. Bills and resolu- 
tions were adopted abolishing—145 to 20—-the tax on all cotton 
that may be grown after 1867, aud directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report the amount of funds which remained on 
deposit in the National Banks on the first of each month, from 
the 30th June, 1866, to the 31st of October, 1867. A resolution 
declaring that all American citizens, whether native or natu- 
ralized, are entitled to and shall receive protection from the 
United States Government; and that no claim made-by any 
foreign Government over naturalized’ American citizens shall be 
recognized as destroying or weakening the right of such citizens 
to the protection of the United States; and that the United 
States Government will at all hazards protect the rights of all 
citizens, whether at home or abroad, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affaire. The Impeachmeut report was debated ai 
length on Thursday, but without result, 





The question, “ What is a billion?” has been occasionally 
asked, and as frequently answered of late in the daily papers ; but 
an entirely satisfactory conclusion seems not to have yet been 
arrived-at, Webster’s dictionary is frequently quoted as defining 
a billion, as a “ million of millions,” and, of course, a trillion as 
a million of billions, on the same principle. But we decline to 
accept this method of computation as sound, for two reasone. 
First, our present system of numeration is stated by the words, 
unit, ten, hundred, thousand, million, billion, trillion, quadril- 
lion, quintillion, sextillion, septillion, octillion, nonillion, ete, 
Why then should we go on to say—after reaching hundreds of 
millions—“ thousands of millions,’ “tens of thousands of mil- 
lions,” “ bandreds of thousands of millions,” before we come 
to billions ; when we profess to adhere to the arabic numerals and 
the decimal system of computation? Locke says, “‘ Numeration is 
but still the adding one unit more, and giving to the whole a 
new name or sig,” while Recorde uses nothing more than mil- 
lions repeated : so that it seems “the billion and higher deno- 
minations were never anything but a fancy of arithmetical 
writers in early times.” In fact, all Europe, with perhaps the 
exception of a few speculative writers of Italy, and some in 
England, who have adopted the late erroneous impressions de- 
rived from non-financial sources ; or from English dictionaries, 
the authors of which were most liable to make this fundamental 
error in computation. What, we would ask, would be the use of 
all the designations known to the world after reaching billion, if 
the system suggested by “ Million of Billions” were adopted? 
This view of the matter seems to us too absurd for serious 
comment, Verily, the sands of the sea may be easily numbered, 
if we compute at this rate, up to even millions. 


pAusic. 


The opera season closes to-day at a matinée in a blaze of bril- 
liancy,when the whole of the “ Barber” and a portion of the new 
opera, “ Romeo and Juliet,” will be sung. On Monday ‘“ Crispi- 
no” was given; on Wednesday, ‘‘Trovatore,” and last evening 
“ Linda,” with Mme. Ghioni as the interesting heroine. The 

di at the matinée to-day should be large, as the pro- 
gramme is a most liberal one. A concert troupe just formed by 
Mr. Charles Fendt, and known as the “ Altieri and Pfeiffer Com- 
bination,” gave a successful concert at Steinway Hall on Thurs- 
day evening. The company comprises Mme, Altieri, soprano ; 
Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, pianist; Mr. W. Formes, baritone, and the 
Listman Brothers, violinists. The troupe will now be taken to 
the provinces forthe winter season. On Thursday evening an 
event occurred in the history of that jovial monarch, “‘ La Grande 
Dachesse,’’ at the French theatre, in the debut of a new represen- 
tative of the character. The continued indisposition of the po- 
pular Tostée rendered the engagement of a permanent substitute 
by the management, a matter of stern, if painful, necessity. That 
this implacable necessitas has taken the pleasing features of Mile. 
Fleury Longchamps, is certainly a matter for public gratulation, 
This charming cantatrice is not new to the footlights, having 
formerly been a member of the Italian opera company in this 
city. Her voice is a pure light soprano which is kept well in 








first apr had disapp » Produced a very pleasing im- 


pression. The famous “ Dites lui ” in the second act has never, 








of their Black Elephant. 


The first Session of the Fortieth Congress came to an end at|something of the abandon of Tostée, Mile. Longchamps adorns 
‘now. that the poor unfortunates—who were publicly lionized | noon on Monday, and the second Session commenced immedi- 


the personation with a chaste grace that is very winning. Her 
was an exceedingly cordial one, and the lapse of a brief. 
period will doubtless win for her a reputation fully equal to that 
of the departed favourite. 





Drama. 


The “ Devil’s Auction,” now more politely termed the “Golden 
Branch”—the original sub-title—has been transferred to the Aca- 
demy of Music, where it was first produced before a large and 
brilliant audience on Tuesday evening. Considerations of a legal 
and business character, growing out of the private relations of 
Mr. De Pol and the Banvard Museum Association, are said to 
have necessitated the change; but whatever may have been the 
canse, there can be little doubt but that all that is valuable in the 
spectacle appears to better advantage on the more spacious stage 
of the opera house. The scenery used was the stock sets belong- 
ing to the Academy, which did not always appropriately illus- 
trate the text. We presume, however, that a few days will suf- 
fice to set things to rights in this regard. The spoken nonsense 
which constitutes the literary part of the entertainment, was en- 
trusted, as before, to the Banvard artists, only two changes being 
made from the original caste. These were Mies Hattie Thorn in the 
part of the heroine, and Miss Annie Wood in that of Lilly, the 
good fairy. The latter was the recipient of quite a profuse floral 
ovation, taking into consideration the hyemal season. Taeother 
flowery compliments of the evening all fell to the share of the 
premieres of the ballet—Morlacchi, Blasini, Diani, Solhke and Lupo. 
These deities of the twinkling feet excited anew the furore of 
their original reception, by the earnestness and ¢lan with which they 
went through their several tasks. We have never seen the Mor- 
lacchi to better advantage, and her companions vied with her in 
deftly executing theirdifficult pas. ‘The now well-known Hungarian 
polka of Mile. Solhke, created the usual enthusiasm, and Mlle. 
Blasini introduced two Scotch reels, which formed an agreeable 
contrast to the Continental school from which the majority of the 
dances are selected. The new ballet by the veteran Ronzani, in- 
troduced at the end of the Third Act and danced by Morlacchi and 
the sorps of coryphées, is very graceful and pleasing. Mlle. Bareta 
makes a handsome Scotchman, and Signor Lupo a sufficiently 
hideous Satyr. The fountain of real water with the unpronounce- 
able name, is a “thing of beauty.” The effect, if not entirely 
novel—the same having been heretofore attempted in this city, 
but never with complete success—is sufficiently so to the great 
mars of theatre-goers to excite genuine surpriee at this miracle 
in colour. The “Golden Branch,” now that the opera season 
has closed, will be presented at the Academy n'‘ghtly until 
further notice. We would again insist, now that the piece has 
been partially “* reconstructed,” on iderable curtail t be- 
ing made in the dramatic: portion of the spectacle. It is com- 
prised in a dreary waste of words, and is only Jistened to in 
patience for the sake of the dancing which forms the finale to 
each act. If Mr. de Pol’s ballet is to be a permanency, we would 
suggest that an entirely new libretto, so to speak, be written, 
We thought when the verbose Barras perpetrated the “ Black 
Crook,” that the force of folly could no further go ; but the gentle- 
man with the Spanish name, who is charged with/the literary crime 
of the “Golden Branch,” proves that we then only laid a 
flattering unction to our soul. 

A recent visit to the Broadway theatre, where the Florences are 
still playing the “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man,” has confirmed the good 
opinion already expressed of the performance. The Bob Brierly 
of Mr. Florence is by all odds the best conceived, and most care- 
fully sustained in the execution, of any of his personations. The 
drunkennees of the first act ; the attempted return to honest pur- 
suits and the regaining of a lost character of the second; the deep 
pathos of the third, and the triumphant thwarting of the nefari- 
ous designs of his would-be “ pals” in the fourth—are all por- 
traitures to the life which effectively “hold the mirror up to 
nature.” We have already remarked on the general excellence 
of the other personations, and have only to call attention to the 
fact that, but another week of the engagement of the Florences 
remains. Those who would see one of the better class of senso, 
tional dramas thoroughly well put upon the stage, should avail 
themselves of the present opportunity. This evening Mr. Bate- 
man’s Freneh dramatic company will present an historical play 
entitled the “‘ Tower of London.” The performance on Tues- 
day was devoted to light and pleasing vaudevilles, and comedi- 
ettas. At the New York theatre the popular loca) drama, “‘ Under 
the Gas-Light,” has been revived, vice “‘ Norwood,” consigned 
by a pitiless public to the “demnition bow-wows.”” The origi- 
nal cast is somewhat altered. The Misses Irene, Sophie, and 
Jennie Worrell appear respectively as Laura Courtlandt 
Pearl and Peachblossom., Miss Irene gives a very pleasing 
personation as Laura, Mr. G. W. Clarke acted the pat 
of Ray Traffurd, and Mr. T. L. Donnelly that of Coun- 
sellor Splinter. There are seseral new local “gags” 
introduced, and Miss Jennie Worrell interpolates the inevitable 


“clog dance” which is applauded to the echo—as usual, At 
Wallack’s “* Maud’s Peril” has run through the week with “ Dr, 
Dilworth” as a pendant. On Monday evening Morton’s “ fine 
old English comedy,” ‘Town and Country,” will be revived— 
the first of a new series of standard plays to be produced at this 
theaire At Niblo’s the last nights of the ‘‘ Black Crook” are 
announced. At Christmas time it is understood that this long- 
lived ballet will yield the stage to a new spectacular wonder, after 
a brilliant career extending over the unprecedented period—a 
dramatic age—of nearly sixteen months. Mr, Nast, the talented 
artist, has opened a pictorial entertainment at Dodworth Hall. 
It consists of a series of “‘ grand historical caricature paintings,” 
we American history and accompanied by a humorous 
ecture, 








Facts and Farties. 


The artists of Dodworth’s Studio Building, No. 212 Fifth 
Avenue, will commence their receptions this afiernoon, when 
they will be happy to receive the visits of all who are interest- 
ed in art. No tickets are required. —The Canadian 
House of Commons are about to resolve “that in the interest 
of trade it is expedient to enact that in future American silver 
be a legal tender, at eighty cents on the dollar, on the various 
coins of that country.” —Six brothers live in McLean 
county, Illinois, whose aggregate weight is 2219 pounds; the 
lightest weighs 285 pounds, and the heaviest 404 pounds. 
lt is stated that when the Marquis of Bate attains his majority 














to our taste, been better sung. As an actress, while lacking 





next year, he will come into possession of two millions ster- 
ling in ready money, and a rent-roll of nearly one hundred 
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thousand a year. Marquis | ————_ The car- ee Sn Eee be Go wounded Garibaldians in the | he has to revert to the soldier’s fare.” On the 1st. of Decem- 
pb Marge iy Bosse reached a fourth! Roman inst j, and a like sum in the evening for the| ber a new system of commissariat , Similar to that in 
edition. This is the article it contains on the | same object.————* The Three of is to be | use on foreign stations, was to be in Ireland, and 
“ Conservative Surrender,” said to have been written ty te Mr. Edward next book for the Early Text , an increase of five officers to the establishment has been sanc- 
Mobeseer eo seuss ie tev popes at ioe “ Selections from Tales forthe Clare neo naary vThe Ae pe gee Og 
= in the departments pe eet quar-|donj Press Seriest He gives « * Table of Eiverteal Evesta.” welling f Annesley Bay, states that drinkable water was 
7 ————The French have captured oe ee ee birth, 1827, to his not to be found within sixteen miles of the coast, and that Colo- 

at a of forgers, who were manufacturing notes on | ir. 1400.——_—The amount of Australian gold known to be| rel Merewether had tly detained the steamship 
the Bank of Russia to an enormous amount. The Sen ae Se mew to Seiad 1n 00 900 Foe acieg Euphrates to condense water for the troops eucleyes om the 
searches in the gt bee po aon, Fp Eg which be bel mcontes for several ma be cee seaulvell Roce cn of te cnpetteete tax dae 
Ww porary one Zoulla, 

The Snell unten tar eohons of Goes deeaasae Is understood to bave come under the direction of an emainext the 18th October last, in which the writer says:—“ We are, 
Minister of Commerce, have now led to the discovery of a|M.P., who is still more eminent as a writer ‘M. Gou-} both men and horses, entirely fed supplies brought by us 
rich of that mineral near Sperenberg, to the north of | nod’s “Romeo” has been produced at Dresden for the first| from India. Water is our great di ag, ond you woul in- 
the Krummeee, at a distance of 22 miles from} Berlin. time in Germany ; and, if we are to believe the Gazette Musi-| deed open ams epee wane ou to see the liquid we live upon. 
The women of y have offered to cale, without the success which has everywhere attended his | It is the r > The men are now busy build 
commander-in-chief of the army and President of “Faust” in Goethe’s country. Daring the vemovel sx ing a stone pier for landing stores. We quite despair of get- 

Republic, to sell all their jewels and gold to aid their coun-| articles from the Paris Exhibition, in the talian section, a| ting our baggage on the two mules allowed ; I am I 

try in main'aining the conflict forced upon it by the neigh- | workman called on one of his comrades'to assist him in lifting have to leave my bed behind, though it weighs onl: 
bouring Btates of South America. ‘A Rossian officer an immense cheese, which had stood against a wall, into a|20lb.” Here is a serious blunder at the outset, which one 

has invented an inexpensive apparatus for throwing light on packing case ; the men stooped snd t forth all their ,| would scarcely have expected after the 

objects under water, for the use of divers, etc. ——The what was their surprise to find the article was as light | given that every arrangement had been made at the point of 
Canadian Government will, during the present session, sub-|asa drum. A family of rats had installed themselves in it, | debarkation. The authorities at home have received a 
mit to Parliament a plan for the establishment of a Govern-| snd nothing but a mere shell remained. A Brussels | communication from Sir William Mansfield to the effect that 
ment savings bank. The Canadian provincial notes in| letter in the Journal de Liye, a ministerial organ, says :—| he does not feel called upon to resign the command-in-chiet 
Te will learn with thatthe physical and | in India, notwithstanding the publication of the censure passed 
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with the Univ: . The statue, which has 
eer te ae Pee clvies, tee end bith nk bas 
ie te crete "cheng Lean for A180 000 bee ten ot 
t wa lor £1,000, as been of- 
on. The A railway will be 280 miles in 
the State of Honduras from Puerto Cabellos 
as enage of ving 1,108 miles ia the,ctenn 
ad of sav t miles in the s 
—s een New York and Oalifornia and British 
The y yon —- ——— which 
f point. eman, sea! in an arm-chair, 
. ee ea, when ons of his friends comes in, and, 
the other’s shoulder, exclaims:—* What! you 
an Opposition print?” The reader replies, 
“Why, the fact is that itis so filled with ‘communicated’ 
notes, that it is almost a journal of the Government.” 
he nal property of the late Marshal O’Donnell consist- 
blic 








ee? 


roperty was Only the estate of Somoraguas, a domain 
more pda ooin than productive, A # bellows” fish 
‘was caught at New London, Conn., the other day, six feet 
Rais cinacto. toches. wide, ond fell’ of chap toxth, 
eighteen wide, an Gs) * 
roll yy who Somupeted at eee 
great] rised to find youn of fifteen amon; 
ped ag hey blew s wath, them. “General,” re- 
one of these youthful soldiers, “it is never too soon to 
how to do well.” Mr. Spur, has put forth a 
manifesto in his magazine called the “Sword and Trowel,” 
in which he says :—‘I have spent two months in ill-health, 
and much of the time in severe pain, but, by the good hand 
of God upon me, I am now much better, and hope to resume 
my home work very speedily.” —A new fast coach has 
been established between Beckenham and Sevenoaks, running 
every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. The 
vehicle is “tooled” each day by the son of an eminent banker, 
who has started the relic of the olden times to satisfy his 
—A new work 
Marcus 


, r , 

i ress. The Percy Folio MS. has been retwurn- 
ed ths Swners, shortly, we presume, to find a home in the 
British Museum. It is said that the famous dance- 
acene will not form a part of the “ Grande Duchesse” at Co- 
vent Garden. Other omissions are spoken of which wiil pro- 
jvari says there is a 
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sertion at Niddrie that he had seen 600 persons asleep during 
sermon in a free church at\Thurso, has led at length to a pro- 
teat and denial by the session of the con tion implicated, 
and a reassertion ot the substantial truth of his statement by 
the reverend doctor. ‘‘ At any rate,” he says, “ they were in 
o suspicious posture.” —It is proposed to convert 
the Colomeem, Regent’s- 


k, into a club for young men — 
in professional and commercial pw: 
Pitot ib Principality of Waldeck has adopted, by twelve 
inst 





reuits. 





three, the treaty of avcession concluded by its | ried 


votes 

vernment with that of Prussia. any one ever seen 
Waldeck ?- An astronomer wishes to inform those per- 
sons who were unable to see the star shower recently, 








if a sharp look-out, they will be 
eneen 15 ey = , 1899! = —e aay 

ho sui the Roy ace, says Court Journal, 
ive been atl that they must 83d. a nd for 


accept 

best mtitton, or the Queen’s custom will be withdrawn. 

- A‘Bourbon conspiracy has been discovered in Paler- 
the members of which swear to defend to the death the 

pw he of the ex-King of — gton White, 
author of “ Circe”—whoever he may be—is announced 
a contributor to Miss Braddon’s Christmas Annua)__—_ 
Government of India are about to appoint a commission 
examine and report on the historical buildings in that 
country. Posonaee, plans and accurate measurements are 

be made and published of all remarkable edifices. 

The n of the Lord Mayor of London from Guildhall 
estminster took place on Saturday the 9th ult., but the 
year was shorn of its state coach, knights in ar- 
other accompaniments, which formerly made up a 
innovation did not suit the “roughs,” who 
displeasure ay Setting and hissing.— te 
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house, and 2,000 work le 
wo pony pl a pth 
Italy, lately voted in a 
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erected | stamps for the prepayment of letters, and envelopes provided 
Ni German - 


securities not amounting to 50,000 piastres, and | H 





and best” $ 
Pacific Railroad is now finished 525 miles west from 
to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and it is ex 
that the track will be laid to Evans’ Pass, thirty miles further 
and the highest point between the Atlantic and Pacific 
during January. Within a short time post- 





with such stamps, will be issued for the North 
.————Jobn T. Hoffman was re-elected Mayor of 
New York on the 8rd inst. by 21,590 majorit 
opposing candidates. The whole vote polled was 104,182, a 
uction of about 8,000 from the vote at the election last 
month, and eee bee than the registered vote of the city. 
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been brought home 
in a vessel engaged in the seal-fishery on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, by Capt. Henry, of Peterhead. —Mr. Low, in 
his “ Charities of London,” estimates the average smount an- 
nually expended “in the actual maintenance and relief of the 
Metropolitan Poor,” by Boards of Guardians, at £545,037. 
The number ot paupers pm Cymny -may be taken at 100,000. 
The Toronto says Mr. D’ McGee is in 

very ill health. He has an ulcerated ankle, and will not take 
the stimulants prescribed by the pbysician. ‘Mr. Thomas 
H. Worrall read an interesting paper on Mexico before the 
istorical He divided his subject into two parts: 














Society. 
first treating of the phical features of the country ; and 
secondly, describing the various political phases that Mexico 
has passed through within the last“few years. A bill has 
been introduced into the Tennessee House, and toa 


second reading, repealing all laws disqualifying coloured per- 
sons from sitting on juries or holding office. ——_—The Queen 
of Greece wore, on the occasion of her m , & robe of 
cloth of silver, embroidered with bouquets of silver flowers. 
It was buttoned down the front with diamonds of a} 
size, and fastened round the waist with a belt, worked in the 
Greek pattern, also of diamonds. 


Obituary. 


At 13 Chee Street, Grosvenor Steere. Lieutenant.-Col. Charles 
Hornby.—At No. 13 Avenue egent’s Park, Robert Anstice 
Stradling, Esq., ge in Her Majesty’s late Indian Navy.— 
Near Liverpool, Col. George Bennett, Belt pay 20th Foot.—At 
Pau, Basses Pyrénées, James Mitchell Lyall, late ot the 88d ~—_ 
—At ey E. R. 8t. George Holbrook, Lieut. Royal Artil. 
—On board the P. and O. ship Rangoon, Carey James de Lancey, 
aged 33, My tp Staff Corps.—At Doune Lodge, Perthshire, 
Jobn, 12th of Moray.—At Portobello, Col. Macintyre, Esq., 
formerly Ley in the Bengal Artil.—At Somerfield Terrace, 
Maidstone, Maj. Gardine Shaw, late of the 14th Light Drags. 





Army. 


On the 18th ult. some further experiments were made on 
the beach at Crosby, near Live l, with the Mackay wind- 
age guo. The battery consisted of an 8 inch and a6 inch gun, 
and there were two a composed of iron plates six inches 
in thickness and back: large pieees of timber. The first 
shot fired was from the 6 gun, with a a steel 
bolt of 82]bs. weight, and with a charge of 121 The pene- 
tration was complete, the ball being carried several hundred 
yards past the target. Several shots were then fired, also from 
the 6 inch gun, at different elevations, for the purpose of test- 
ing the range and accuracy of aim. A castiron bolt weighing 
72\bs. and a charge of 12lbs. were used, and the ball was car- 
io some cases 5000 or 6000 yards distance. Experimsnts 
were afterwards made with the 8 inch gun.——The War De- 
—— has sent Lieut.-Colonel Acheson, Royal neers, 


to vieit and report upon the state of the ceme- | 225 


to 
teries. From the prestige connected with this gallant Colo- 
nel’s n Of the Scutari monuments, &c., his appoint- 
ment to the preseat duty has SS satisfaction on all 
sides.—— We gather from the Blue lately published, says 
the Lancet, that no change bas taken place in the diet of our 
soldiers. Although the new canteen eystem, established at 
most of the military stations and camps, has proved a great 
ae ee oe arene , We think the die 
capable of improvement; and we t 
sulliciency of diet tends to duce 
drunkenness. A man is led to supplement His daily meals ty 
beer and its, which are neither healthy nor effectual sub- 
stitutes for ordinary food. The majority of our readers who 
are in good health fortify themselves for a hard day’s work 
breakfast ; but no provision is made for the soldier 


surgeons quoted Professor 
Playfair, that the present is insufficient for the recruit 
Lee eee ee a nat sergeants fatten upon i, 20 1 


coliectively annihilating e war 
. Z been fess converted 
Cork, vice Rear A 
; | admiral. 


the extreme rapidity | ana 


on him in reference to the Jervis case. Lieutenant Mosse, 
ot the 67th iment, bas met with a serious accident whilst 
out hunting with the Clonmel hounds. His horse fell and 
rolled over him ; a displaced collar-bone and a broken thigh 
bone were the result. 





Navy. 


HEALTH OF THE Navy.—A large blue-book of 365 pages 
has been issued from the Queen’s Printing-office on the health 
of the navy for 1864. A minute record is given of the num- 
ber of vessels and mean force, the daily loss of service from 
each disease, the particular diseases and the numbers inva- 
lided in and from the Home, Mediterranean, North American 
and West Indian, Southeast Coast of America, Pacific, West 
Coast of Africa, Cape of Good Hope and East Indian, China 
and Australian stations, as well as the daily loss of service 
from sickness in, and those invalided from, their regular 
force. The two special subjects of interest contained in this 
report are the outbreak of yellow fever at Nassau and Ber- 
muda during the summer of 1864, and the destruction of her 
Majesty’s ship Bombay by fire on the south-east coast of Ame- 
rica, which latter event alone increased the death rate in the 
total force iby 17 per 1,000. A detailed account of the Ber- 
muda epidemic is given, being from the most part compiled 
from particulars rendered by the medical officers of her Ma- 
_ ship Terror, and from a report furnished by Assistant- 

geon James E. Milne, M.B., who was on extra duty at the 
Naval Hospital, Bermuda, during the prevalence of the epi- 
demic. The report says that “the highly infectious nature of 
yellow fever was abundantly proved in the Bermuda epidemic 
of 1864—medical officers, nurses, and washerwomen (the lat- 
ter coloured) all suffered severely.” Seventy cases occurred 
at this time on the Zerror, and 87 deaths are recorded as hav- 
ing occurred among the sufferers from that ship, —— many 
of “ fatal tna A occurred to men —— =: e dock- 
yard. It appears that as compared with the jous % 
there was a fractional increase in the total ratic of invalidin 
in the navy, and the death-rate was increased by 2°7 per 1,000 
of mean force, 1°7 of which was, however, as above mentioned, 
attributable to the loss of life from the burning of the 1 
and “7 is referable to the mortality occasioned by the out- 
break of yellow fever at Bermuda. It is, therefore, remarked 
that “the sanitary condition of the service generally may be 
considered to have been very satisfactory.” 


Mr. John Mallard, psymaster of her Majesty's ship Castor, 
the Royal Naval Reserve training ship stationed in the Tyne, 
was tried by court-martial at Chatham on the 29th October, 
on the charge of having fraudulently appropriated £576. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to dismissal from the service. 
—aA deal of gossip, says the Army and Navy Gazette, 
has reached this country from the Cape of Good Hope in re- 
ference to his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh flying 
the standard of England on the occasion of his entering 
Simon’s Bay, in the presence of his senior officer, and thus 
expecting from the latter a salute, which, in fact, was due from 
the former. An explanation, we understand, ensued, which 
led to the ordinary compliment being paid to Captain R. 

from the guns of the Galatea, and so the matter was 
settled ; but, doubtless, the attention of the Admiraly has been 
called to the subject, as although the Duke is enti to, and 
will receive all the honours which are consistently due to a 
prince of the blood, it must be remembered that he is a cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, and as he is in command of one of 
her a aye $y ships, it is expected that he will comply with 
the rules of the service.——About £30,000 will be expended 
during the current year on clergymen, for the benefit of 
62,550 seamen and marines who man the 325 ships of all sizes 
in commission, or occupy the barracks. This considerable 
sum is devoted to the maintenance of 41 retired chaplains, 29 
unemployed ones, 94 actually serving. The present distribu- 
tion of the Naval clergy leaves more than three-fourths of the 
in commission al er without clerical aid. It 
is asked on all sides, could not a redistribution be attempted 
which would reach this large proportion of vessels without 
any increase to the number of chaplains ?——A report has 
been revived that the Lords of the Admiralty are busily 
engaged with an enlarged acheme for promoting the further 
retirement of naval o and also for improving the pay of 
those officers who were placed on the retired and reserved 
lists when gold was less plentiful than it is at present.——Mr. 
Reed, chief constructor of the British navy, has d ed a 
vessel intended to carry 600-pounders and plates 15 inches 
thick. He purposes furnishing her with engines which will 
drive her at the rate of 14 to 15 knots; and if the Admiralty 
should approve his plans and direct the work to be proceeded 
with, L Papey penartillory¢ =m an engine ——— = 
penetrable to the of the present day, ca 
evened atv. ‘lie. teed 





seems to have at 


features of the turret as well as the 
ral G. H. M. Buckle, C.B., has been appointed senior officer at 
dmiral C. Frederick,-promoted to vice 


N Pearce to Trafalgar. 
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Mew Publications. 

Temple House, a Novel, by Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, has just 
been published by Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. The ma- 
terial from which the story of Temple House is wrought is 
none of the glittering stuff out of which novels are commonly 
made. A small and remote sea-port town of New England 
furnishes the scenery and character. The place has a sad, 
dreary aspect about it of better days that are past and gone, 
and an infusion of the same gives its colour to much of the 
portraiture of the story. An ancient mansion, somewhat the 
worse for wear, becomes, at the death of Madame Temple, its 
last occupant, the property of a retired sea captain, Argus 
Gates. By nature a man of moods, he becomes yet more 
moodiul after the loss of his young wife, who dies soon after 
they had become domiciled in the old place. In time Argus 
finds track of a brother from whom he had been long sepa- 
rated—a younger brother, handsome, and of dissolute, reck- 
less character. Argus visits George, whose wife, Roxalans, is 
one of the iron rivets of the story. They have but one child, 
a little girl called Temple, but who, throughout the story, is 
known to all by her abbreviated name, “‘Tempe.” She isa 
strange, wayward child, darkly beautiful, afier the style of 
her father. Argus persuades his brother to leave the place 
at which he found him and come with his wife and child to 
share the bleak shelter of Temple House. It is a cold, 
methodical, and, somewhst meagre existence in the old, 
dreary house; too slow, evidently, for the scamp, George 
Gates, who, after a while, decides on going forth again 
into the wicked world, and takes a rather abrupt leave 
of his passive, philosophical Roxalana and the little 
Tempe. In time his death is announced. And now 
Temple House becomes more methodical and meagre 
than ever. Its ray of sunshine is Tempe, who grows apace, 
and, an immense favourite with all the neighbours of high 
and low degree, among whom she runsat large, is the medium 
between the outer world and the inner life of the old house. 
There are sub-characters in this section of the dramatis per- 
son@, one of the best drawn of which is Mat Sutcliffe, a salt- 
flavoured stevedore, and here is his picture : ¥ 

He waa a short thick-set man, with small deep set eyes, and 
burnt looking hair. He had in his mouth generally a short pipe, 
aud in his leisure moments carried an end of rope in his hand. 
His jacket wat apt to be tarry, and he was fond of wearing large 
canvas slippers which he made himself. 

Divided somewhat by the barrier of wealth from the inhabi- 
tants of Temple House, are the Drakes and the Brandes, self- 
made people who hold their heads high and keep their car- 
riagee. Tempe isa little beauty, now, and more wayward than 
ever. She attracts young Drake, who marries her while she is 
yet a mere child, and much against the wishes of his parents, 
who become coldly reconciled, however, to a match which 
they cannot prevent. A wedding tour to the cities of the 
West. A railway accident, which results in the death of 
John Drake, and in the return to Temple House of his child- 
widow, poor as ever, for her husband had made no will. 
Virginia Brande, a tall, stately beauty, is often with her now. 
Virginia prefers the bleak liberty of Temple House to the re- 
strictions imposed upon her in the luxurious hypocrisy of her 
father’s house. She cherishes a secret flame, too, for Argus 
Gates, impressed by the unselfish, manly traits of his charac- 
ter. A new personage appears upon the scene. One night 
there is a tempest. A vessel,is wrecked in the bay. Argus, 
aided by Mat Sutcliffe, saves the life of one passenger, who 
turns out to bea young man somewhat mysterious as to an- 
tecedents, of mixed English and Spanish blood, name, Sebas- 
tian Ford. The new comer is installed as one of the family 
in Temple House, where he becomes a brother to Argus and 
Roxalana, and, in time, the lover of Tempe, whose expe- 
riences are already mollifying her wayward, petulent charac- 
ter. The impassive Argus, who is now forty-two years old, 
acts the iceberg to Virginia Brande. But now enter the vil- 
lain of the story,a handsome, wealthy, unprincipled young 
man, named Carfield, who has lately become a partner in the 
extensive iron business of Mr. Brande. And now a rivalry 
takes place between Carfield, who wants to marry Virginia, 
and Argus Gates, who didn’t want her before, but docs now ; 
and with this comes the denouement of the story. Carfield» 
driven to desperation, lays a plot for damaging the reputation 
of Virginia Brande. There is a scandal abroad. Suddenly 
comes the friend of Argus, Sebastian Ford, who has got wind 
of the trick, and who, without consulting Argus, intrudes him- 

self coolly into the family circle at Brande’s, and forces Car- 
field, at the muzzle of a pistol, to confess his rascality and re- 
tract in writing his aspersion of Virginia Brande. Alter 
this, of course, the curtain falls, though not before” we 
have had a glimpse of coming happiness for the leading 
character, and an assurance that the establishment at Temple 
House is to be carried on. 

It will be seen that the plot here is of the simplest construc- 
tion, nor could it well be otherwise, considering the narrow 
limits to which Mrs. Stoddard has restricted herself. The 
story is imbued with the freshness of New England through- 
out,—of New England by the sea. No other corner of the 
globe could furnish the characters here presented to us, and 
it is in the subtle analysis and dissection of such character 
that Mrs. Stoddard’s strength chiefly lies. There is a tenden- 
cy in nearly all the characters to philosophical utterances; 
and in this, we believe, the author’s intimate acquaintance 


the roar of the breakers on the White Flats yorder. Subtle 
traits of character, suggested by a word or a phrase, sparkle 
to the surface everywhere. The art of not saying too much 
about events aids in lending compactness to the story. It 
might have been sensational, for instance, to have given a 
harrowing description of the railway accident by which John 
Drake lost his life; but Mrs. Stoddard contents herself—and 
us—by merely hinting at it, and we are spared the details. 
Strange for a New England story, there is not a glorified 
African in the pages of Temple House/ There is a little bit 
of local “colour,” it is true, in the character of Chloe, a do- 
mesticated Indian woman who nursed Virginia Brande; and 
and a very cleverly put in bit of colour it is, too. The beat of 
signs it is for the author of a story, when the interest is not 
allowed to flag ; and we will ssy for ourselves that we became 
more and more absorbed as we approached the closing chap- 
ters of Temple House. 


Mr. Frederick A. Brady has lately published Zhe Confessor, s 
translation from the French—the original being the work of 
an anonymous priest in the Romish Church. His first book, 
Le Maudit, which created intense excitement in France, was 
translated into Englisb, and republished by the Harpers, as 
“ Under the Ban,” the hero of the story being emphatically in 
that predicament as regards the Papal authorities. The Con- 
fessor ia not an ordinary controversial work written by the ad- 
vocate of one creed against the tenets of another; for the 
writer declares himself to be a sincere Catholic, and only in- 
veighs against the abuses which he alleges exist in the Romish 
Church. The plot of the book is simply this: In Paris rich 
ladies choose from among the monks, generally the Jesuits, a 
confessor, who is termed a “ Director.” This director worms 
himself into the confidence of the wife, obtains complete con- 
trol over her, and, through her, over the household. A 
wealthy Bourgeois family come to live in Paris at the com- 
mencement of the story, and the wife, Madame Deville, chooses 
as her director Father Jerome, a Dominican monk. She has 
two daughters to marry, and the progress of the work shows 
how the mook makes her a complete slave of his wishes. 
After a fair amount of incidents of various kinds, she finally 
loses her senses. The husband, who is liberally inclined, 
forms a strong contrast to the figure of his wife. The open- 
ing portions of the book contains an elaborate history of Con- 
fession from the early ages of the Church. A good deal is 
said too about the temporal power of the Pope; although the 
work is oue of present interest, being mainly a protest on the 
part of the secular clergy against monarchial influence. How 
the anonymous author is regarded by the Ultramontane 
party, may be inferred from a paragraph concerning him in a 
late number of the Univers: “ There is in him the ape and 
the serpent. The walk is oblique; the skin is smooth and 
clatamy ; the venom circulates, and the natural impudence is 
displayed in odious grimacee, But the serpent shows his tail 
too much, and the ape cuts too many capers whence it hap- 
pens that it bites itself. It isa naive ape!’ Where such im- 
becile malignity as this passes for criticism, the Cause on be- 
half of which it is expendec, must certainly be in a bad way— 
so bad, that a writer of so much talent as the Abbe * * * 
can afford to laugh at it, and continue his work; for he is not 
dead, as his enemies have asserted, since in addition to his 
present story, which is very cleverly translated, he has lately 
published another entitled The Country Curate, 








The Harpers have published a thick closely printed twelve- 
mo of upwards of eight hundred pages, entitled The Lovers’ 
Dictionary, a Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies 
Addresses and Dilemmas—apparently a work of English ori- 
gio, which is likely to have a large circulation. It is the 
greatest collection of mere love-poetry that we have ever seen, 
too large, of course, to be good throughout ; for while it con- 
tains most of the famous lyrics and sonnets from the days 
of Wyat and Surrey to the present time, it contains a great 
deal of indifferent verse—mostly modern, we must confess. 
For whatever were the faults of the elder writers, chiefeat 
among which we should place their mythological allusions 
and metaphysical conceits, there is generally a grace, an airi- 
ness, a flavour about their trifles which has about passed out 
of English poetry, breathing now mainly in the songs of Barry 
Cornwall, We miss but few of our old favourites here, and 
we find others which have become favorites that we never 
met with elsewhere,’ as this dainty little lyric, by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham : 

TO A LADY, 
WITH A PAIR OF GLOVES, ON VALENTINE’S Dar. 
Brimful of anger, not of love, 
The champion sends his foe one glove; 
But I who have a double share 
Of softer paesion, send a pair. 
Nor think it, dearest Celia, cruel 
That I invite you to a duel; 
Ready to meet you face to face, 
At any time, in any place; 
Nor will I leave you in the lurch, 
Tho’ you should dare to name the Church. 
There come equipped with all your charms, 
The ring and license are my arms ; 
With these I mean your power to try, 
And meet my charmer tho’ I die. 


The number of anonymous pieces is greater than it should 


Tas 8x4 SHELL. 
You stooped and picked a wreathéd shell, 
Beside the shining sea ; 
“This little shell, when I am gone, 
Will whisper still of me.”’ 
I kissed your hands upon the sands, 
For you were kind to me. 
I hold the shell against my ear, 
And heard its hollow roar : 
It speaks to me about the sea, 
But speaks of you no more! 
I pace the sands and wring my hands, 
For you are kind no more! 
Find what fault we may with this collection in the shape of 
errors, blunders, and sins of omission and commission, it is 
really an excellent one, containing as it does the largest 
amount of lover-like verse in any single collection in the lan- 
guage. 
We are indebted to Mr. C. T. Brooks for a number of excel. 
lent translations from the German—beginning with a volume 
of popular songs and ballads, from the minor poets, and, after 
@ poetical version of Goethe’s Faust, closing, for the time, 
with several of the most famous novels and tales of Jean Paul 
Richter. The ‘latter contain the best workjthat Mr. Brooks 
has yet performed—the best, because it was by far the most 
difficult to do—not well, but at all. If Richter should ever 
succeed in finding many readers in this country, 
which we think doubtful, his mind and method 
being so bizzare and lumbering, it will be due as much to Mr, 
Brooks as to his own strange genius snd humour. As with 
Richter, so with Schefer, of whose Layman’s Breviary Mr. 
Brooks has recently made a translation, of which Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers are the publishers. Schefer was a yolum- 
inous if not a popular writer, his novels, most of which turn 
upon Oriental legends and musical experiences, numbering 
seventy-three. Speaking of the work before us, his biographer 
remarks: “ Returning home from distant travels, full of the 
poetic picture wealth of the East, ard buried again in Ger- 
man limitations, Schefer found in marriage and home the 
kernel, the pivot, and centre of gravity of his poetry. The 
wife, the mother, the child—the human feeling answering to 
this triad, formed the point of return and departure for his 
poetic thought. The title of this collection of poems—stand- 
ing alone in our literature—was chosen wilh an uncommon 
felicity. These blooming pictures of Nature, praising the 
love, goodness, wisdom of the Creator and his work, form 
in truth, in @ poetical book of devotion for the Layman whom 
the dogma does not satisfy—a Breviary for man.” It is not 
easy to convey an idea of this serious and thoughtful Year- 
Book, for it contains as many poems as there are days in the 
twelvemonth, but a short passage will perhaps answer. Here 
is the reading for the 18th of January :— 
GOODNESS A LAW TO ITSELF. 
The rich man or the bad man—let him hold 
Fast to the law. That only shelters him, 
And hardly. Laws are only for the bad. 
The freedom of the good man’s action only knows 
No power within his breast but godly will, 
And what he wills, that thing, despite the world, 
He almost always executes ; or if 
He fails on earth, he still belongs to Heaven. 
Whosoe’er wrought a great and glorious work 
Was 4n his time a scandal, a destroyer, 
An outcast, worthy of the hemlock cup, 
Reprobate fitted for the cross, and then 
For divine honours in the after-age. 
We anticipate a permanent popularity for The Layman’s 
Breviary, which is beautiful enough in its workmanship to 
take its place among the Gift Books of the season. Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers also publish a companion volume to the 
one just, mentioned—we mean as regards its size, which is 
that of a quarto, or crown octavo, and the exquisite beauty of 
its type, paper, binding—their second Gift Book being a re- 
print of that charming piece of tender autobiography—Silvio 
Pellico’s “My Prisons.” Asthere is no occasion to dwell 
upon this classic little volume, we shall only say of the pre- 
sent edition that it contains a pleasant Introductory Notice, 
by Mr. Epes Sargent, and is illustrated with fifty small de- 
signs, the drawing of which suggests a foreign source, which 
we take to be French. 
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English liberty, it is well known, towards the end of the last 
century underwent an all but total eclipse. “ After 1794 tb 
system of government was simply one of absolute deg; . 
“ Fox, Sheridan, and Grey openly averred in 1795 
thought resistance to the laws was justified if it could be proved 
This state of things is commonly explained 
by the reaction and alarm excited by the French 
and there is no doubt that the explanation is partially true. 
But it is very inadequate, and Mr. 
servitude of the English people in 1795 was by no means solely 
attributable to the crimes and follies of their neighbours, but in 
@ very considerable degree to their own misconduct as well. 
From tbe earliest years of George III.’s reign public affairs took 
he Whig oligarchy was hopelessly sel sh in- 
capable, and corruptg the people powerless or apathetic, the 
King cbstinate and unenlightened, and bent on extending his 
prerogative by any means that served, The “ prolonged fuss,” 
as Mr. Morley says, “‘ of the Midd!esex election” always remain- 
ed incomprehensible to George ILI., as it doubtless has to many 

he salvation of English liberty depended entirely on 
the fact that Burke, and other able and upright men, did very 
clearly apprehend the magnitude of the issues involved, and that, 
regardless of the accidental and even scandalous details of the 
particular case, they resolutely held fast to broad principles of 
“The question amounts to this,” said 
House of Commons, “‘ whether you mean to be a legal tribunal 
or an arbitrary and despotic assembly.” However, in the matter 
of Wilkes’s exclusion, the people were well led, and knew very 
well that the arrogant pretensions of the Lower House were hos- 
tile to their hberties. The lovers of freedom at last prevailed, 
and under a Ministry of which Burke was a member the Rosolu 
tion’ of Wilkes’s incapacity was expunged from the Journals of 
the House. But this was in 1782, and in the meantime the Com- 
mons had received another check. America had been taxed by 
them, had resisted, and had conquered her political independence. 
“It was this portentous transaction,” Mr. Morley says, “ which 
finally routed the arbitrary and despotic tendencies of the House 
of Commons, which pretensions the King was now artfully utiliz- 
ing for his own purposes.” Unfortunately, at this crisis the 
people made common cause with their natural enemies, the olig- 
Natioral and imperial pride filled cob- 
blers with the same arrogance and lust of power as animated 
Sovereign, Lords, and Commons, It was “ our subjects in Ame- 
Pp ts,” as Burke said, who were to 
be put down, England was spared the fata] triumph of her igno- 
rance and ambition, but “ public opinion was seriously demora- 
lized by even a temporary iofusion of arbitrary ideas into the 
And Mr. Morley brings together two dates with 
@ startling suggestiveness which may not be without bearing on 
The atrocious legislation of 1794, he 
Says, was “a retribution for the lethargy or approval with which 
the mass of the English community had watched the measures of 

We have nota tithe of the space o 

Mr. Morley iu his disquisition on the fi 1 ptions 
e public mind of that day, and led the nation 
there were in the pursuit of 
which the country squandered blood and treasure, and ran the 
risk of losing its liberties. One was the mercantile system which 
led to the suppression of the intercolonial trade in 1764—a sys 
orley says, now happily stove-dead. The other 
phantom unfortunately still lives to lure men and nations astray 
—the notion of abstract, indefeasible right, to be vindicated and 
fought for at any sacrificefof positive well-being and genuine in- 


in India, of the lurid glare of revoluti 
invites us to go with hi 
conceit not to be thankfi 


preferable alternative. Again, it is felt that 

history written in the ore rotundo style is daily becoming’ more 

ote-mongers and ecandal 

id the lovers of the picturesque, have laboured with 

and succees that we are threatened 

and crushed by the neverceasing stream of facts which is poured 
us, From the prim Dutch garden which history was in the 


little matter and much 
, with no art at all, 
@ strongest and heaviest organizations can 


days of Roberteon and Hume—embracin orley shows that the quasi- 
art—it has become & rapk tropical jung’ 

through which ome 
force their way. me open channels of communication must 
be cut through this oppressive fertility, some causeway or viaduct 
thrown across the luxuriant wilderness from which a notion of 
the general features of the country may be obtained. Some 
theory, in short, on which to marshal the facts of history, is re- 
Of course, suca theoriesimay be 
erroneous, and may require correction; most human, under 

takings bave that peculiarity. But the risk must be run all the 
same, 


It is this general principle which bas guided Mr. Morley in his 
riod comprised in the frst half of the 
portion of history needs it more. In 
tory of that period is known with minute.accar 
The mass of details recorded in connexion witb it is posi- 
tively overwhelming. But, as Mr. Morley truly says, it is actually 
hidden from us by this very circumstance, and “ attention has 
been 80 exclusively paid to the constant shufflings and combina- 
tions going on among Grenvilles and Bedfords and Rockinghams 
and Shelburnes,” that the general plan and progress of the 
whole are overlooked. The very clearness with which we can 
realize the.individuality of many of the chief actors suggests a 
delusive semblance of knowledge of the entire stage on which 
We see them move and talk, their features and 
liarities are farmiliar to us aa those of friends—of Johnson 
ying down the law in his big wig, of Goldsmith gazing on with 
uneasy admiration, of Reynolds listenin 
Burke “calling forth all the powers 


cognised as a necessily. 


survey of the importan 


with his ear trumpet, of 
of the sage of Bolt 


Taking one of the finest characters of that day as bis central 
re Mr. Morley has grouped around the towering individuality 
of Edmund Burke the leading questions and issues of the time, 
and contemplated them as they affected him, and as he in turn 
reacted upon them. The book has thus two very distinct ele- 
ments—a personal one and a general one. 
pereonal one firet, Mr. Morley’s view of Burke’s character as a 
litician and a man jis broad, generous, and singularly candid. 
is not in the least a hero-worshipper, and while claiming for 
the great Irishman a rank among writers and statesmen which 
must satisfy Burke’s most ardent partisans, he displays with un- 
flinching impartiality the less admirable side of his subject. Two 
points in the picture he has drawn will attract attention and be 
variously judged—1, Burke's consistency ; 2, his merits as a 
hilosophical writer on politics. With regard to the first, Mr. 
maintains with great avimation that Burke was not in 
; that “he changed his front, but he never changed 
ound”; that the apparent contradiction between his views 
70 and 1790 is only apparent, and not real. “ He withstood 
to the face the King and the Kin, 
-the face Charles Fox and the 
Morley has'given to this view a force and consistency it never had 
before, and with a slight hesitation we are inclined to admit that 
He shows that from the very com- 
mencement of Burke’s career as a writer and speaker anything 
thoroughgoing, radical, or revolutionary, whether in politics, 
theology, or ethics, was hateful to him in the last degree. “ Seven- 
the composition of the ever memorable Rejlec 
tions he p p with a fervour and vehem- 
ence which he never curpaesed”; and Mr. Morley quotes the 
outrageous passage in which he inveighs against the “ infidels, 
the outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, but of the 
human race. They are never to be supported, never to be tole- 
rated.” 1t was the same in politics as in religion. Any one who 
ventured to touch with a finger his fetish, the Constitution, wae 
immediately exposed to the very miscellaneous torrent of bis in 
nd he applied the same principle in his estimate of 
Quieta nom movere was truly bis 
motto, Interfere with the established order of things, and you 
were an atheist, a leveller, a wretch. 
ment Mr. Morley certainly has the best of Mr. Buckle and Lord 
Brougham. But we venture to think that, while Burke’s chrono- 
logical consistency may be thus defended, it is at the expense of 
the logical coherence and harmony of his views at any time. And 
us to the question as to the proper 
asathinker. Mr. Morley considers that he ought to be placed 
b, but many will differ from him, 
about the shrewd, subtle wisdom of the maxims, the deep prac- 
tical insight into men and things of the aphorisms with which his 
works abound. They are quite admirable, but they come from 
a practical, not a speculative, miad—a miad which holds consis- 
tency and symmetry very cheap provided the workin 
are good, or even if they should be very bad. But for the detes- 
table system which he idolized, and which forced bim to stand by 
uttering words of wisdom while titled incapa- 
eeds ef folly, Burke would have put this shrewd 
practidal sense into his proper place, in the wise counsel, the 
ndent administrative act, the measured well-cousidered reform. 
t this man, who might have been the chiet of administrators, 
-was never allowed to administer at all, aud was thus thrown upon 
lation, which he disliked, and not a little despised. It is, 
not with Burke the great Minister—the possible Eng- | gi, 
lish Colbert—but with Burke the reasoner that we have to 
@o, with the thinker who thought peace far safer than truth, and 
had such a passion for order that he was terribly afraid of 


archs and the Crown. 





To advert to the 


contemporary events. 








Friends. He withstood to 
ends of the People.” 


he has proved his point. 
Those who have resided on the Continent for any length of 


time are but too well aware of the general inferiority of salads 
pared in England to those that are served up at the tables 





In deference, therefore, to national tastes, we give some of the 
most popular preparations at present served as salad dressings. 
They are the following : 


English Salad Sauce.—Pound in a mortar the hard-boiled yolk 
of an egg ; mix with it a saltspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
ur, a mashed mealy potato, two dessertspoonfuls 
each of cream and olive oil, and a tablespoonful ot good viue- 


foreign countries and evente. 


On this side of the argu-| gar. 

Remolade Dressing.—Beat a fresh raw egg, add a teaspoonful 
of mixed mustard, and three tablespoonfuls of Italian olive oil, 
when worked together quite emooth, dilute it gradually with| i 
enough strong vincgar. 

Sweet Salad Sauce.—Mix together two good tablespoonfuls of 
ced | olive oil, {the raw yolk of an egg, a little pepper, one tablespoon- 
It is not a question | ful of the best vinegar, a pinch of salt, and a dessertspoonful of 

Anchovy Mixture.—Two raw eggs, a good teaspoonful of es- 
sence of anchovy, two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, and;one of vine 

Mix all together till quite smooth. 

Piquante Sauce for Salads.—Two hard-boiled yolks of eggs 
and two raw ditto, mashed smooth, together with a tableepoonful 
each of cream and salad gil ; and sufficient Chili and tarragon 
vinegar to make it prett 

Remolade Vert —Well clean and chop some chervil, burnet, 
tarragon, and chives; take a desertspoonful of each, pound them 
in a mortar, add some salt, coar.e pepper, a tablespoonfal of 
of oil, two tablespoonfuls of olive 
When a smooth paste is 





oil, and the yolks of three raw eggs. 
formed, dilute it with a sufficient vinegar, and strain it through a 


Mayonnaise for Salads.—Beat together the juice of a lemon 
and the raw yolks of two eggs; then by slow degrees drop in 
enough oil to convert the composition into a kind of cre 
stir gently and continuously while the oil is being added. 
P%| gar may replace the lemon juice if more convenient. 

Simple Oil Sauce.—Pound together a shallot, a pinch of any 
savoury herbs fancied, the hard-boiled yolks of two 
enough vinegar and oil to render it sufficiently fluid. 
of this or any of the preceding mixtures may be heightened by 

pepper, tarragon vinegar, or a small proportion 
of any of our well known stock sauces, such as 

Ra Sauce.—Clean and well chop some 
a teaspoonful of each into a saucepan with salt, pepper, a 


. Morley throws into four massive and well-defined grou 
the chief questions of domestic and imperial interest on which 
the action of Burke’s genius was more or less manifest—1, The 

titution ; 2, American Independence; 3, Economical Re-’ 

form, Ireland and India; 4, The French Revolution. These 
by on means the sole or even the chief political and social 
ems of moment which were awaiting solution in that day. 
Mr. Morley, by one or two significant glances, indicates 
forces at work under these surface 





that he sees far deeper 


9 





ressing.—Separately chop the yolks and the 
whites of two egge. Do not mince them tooemall. Strew 
them among your salad in the bowl, and first sprinkle in a table- 
spoonful of cream, and afterwards the same quantity of white 
wine vinegar. 

At the present season the materials for salads are not as nu- 
merous as those to be obtained during ; but, neverthe- 
lees there remains a good variety, and we therefore extract 
from our authoress several reeipes adapted to the preparation 
of winter salads, purposely selecting those least known in Eng- 


and, 

French Salad.—Lettuces of the cos kind are by the French 
termed romaines, while those of the cabbage form are the lettuce 
proper of French cookery. The former are preferable for plain 
salads, and the latter more suitable for a Mayonnaise or other 
ornamental dish. Choose some medium cos lettuce, divest them 
of all the outer leaves, reserving only the white hearts. If pos- 
sible avoid washing these, but pull them to pieces, and, should 
they require it, wipe them with a soft cloth ; then tear each leaf 
into lengths of about an inch and a half, place the lettuce in a 
salad bowl, strew upon the top a little shred chibble or shallot, 
and add a émail proportion of tarragon and chervil leaves. Sea- 
son it at table with salt, Nice olive oil, and vinegar, stirring it 
thoroughly together before it is served ; as much oil as vinegar 
should be employed. 

Macaroni Salad.—Boil two ounces of the large pipe Italian 
macaroni; let it grow quite cold; cut it into uniform lengths, put 
it into a salad with some lettuce hearts in slices, a couple of toma- 
toes cut thin quarterwise, and the strained juice of lemon, with 
the grated rind of one half; pour over it sufficient salad oil and 
vinegar at table, and serve it with Gruyére cheese. 

Salade aux Haricots.—Soak for a night in cold water a teacup- 
ful of white haricot beans, remove the skins, place the beans in 
a saucepan with enough water to cover them; do them slowly 
until sufficiently tender, drain and let them grow cold; put 
them into a dish, add lettuce leaves and the usual lettuce ingre- 
dients, and send it to table dressed with a Mayonnaise or other 
salad sauce. 

Apple Salad.—Slice some sour apples as thin as you possibly 
can, sprinkle them with Cayenne pepper, and arrange them ina 
dish together with some tresh shallots, sliced exceedingly thin ; 
plentifully moisten them with lemon juice and oil, and put round 
them a rim of lettuce hearts and pickled red and green capsi- 
cums, both quartered. When this salad is intended to be sent to 
table with cold roast pork or goose,a few tender sage leaves, 
slightly bruised, may be introduced among the other things. 

Salade a la Cardinale-—Take the hearts of four small white 
cabbage lettuces. Quarter them ; arrange them in a dish, to- 
gether with two very small onions sliced as thin as possible, and 
mask them with a sauce made as follows: Pound a piece of 
boiled beetroot in a mortar; to a tablespoonful of it add two of 
Italian olive oil and one of vinegar; strain it through a tammy, 
and use it as a salad dressing. ‘Tender stalks of celery broken 
into short lengths, and served with this sauce, will form an at- 
tractive winter salad. 

Jerusalem Artichoke Salad.—Clean and peel half a dozen 
freshly-dug Jerusalem artichokes; boil them in milk; drain 
them, and when cold slice them thin; dredge them with plenty 
of red or while pepper; arrange them in a dish together with a 
small raw onion, cut very thin; dress the salad with a good 
o— ea sauce, in which there is plenty of good Italian 
olive oil. 

Sportsman’s Salad.—Get some fresh watercresses, wash them 

rfectly clean, and drain them pretty dry in a cloth; place them 
in @ ealad bowl, together with a medium-sized onion chopped up, 
and two ounces of undressed kippered salmon sliced as fine as 
possible, and again divided into small pieces ; add oil and vine- 
gar, and stir it up well together. The flesh of mackerel, haddock, 
or any other kippered fish similarly employed, will answer as 
well. The quartered yolks of hard-boiled eggs may be used as 
a garnish round the margin of the dish.— Queen. 





pL 
A CONVERSATION ON HORSE. 
Scene—Brown’s Dinner. table. 


Brown. Smith, another slice of beef ? 

Smith. Thanks: meat is down a little. 

Jones. It was awfully dear. 

Robinson. Fancy, from eleven to thirteen pence a pound! 

Old Lady. Seems like eating money, a’most—doesn’t it? 

Smith. It’s still very higb. 

Robinson. Worse than venisou—sometimes in more senses 
than one. 

Old Lady (suppressing a titter). Now, go along with you. 

Brown. We must get beef and mutton from South America 
—and from Australia. 

Jones, antipodes to beef and mutton. (General cries 
of “On!” 

Smith. Who knows what we may come to—horse, per- 


ps. 

Old Lady. Ugh! 

Smith, They say it is very good: the French are taking to 
t. 


Old Lady. Nasty, dirty, horrid creatures! But there, we 
know that they'll eat anything. 

Briggs. Eb, what, then, have they left off frogs ; eh, because 
frogs are scarce, and have taken to horse? 

Jones. Cats’-and-dogs’-meat. 

Ladies. Shocking! 

Smith. Oh, but some of our fellows have eaten it, and think 
it capital. They dined the other day with a French hippo- 
phsgist—ate nothing but horse. 

Brown. Except potatoes. 

Smith. Except potatoes, which were dressed in horse-oil. 

Old Lady. Yah! It really makes me feel very ill. 

Briggs. Take 4 little drop of brandy, Ma’am. 

Smith. It’s funny though, eating horse. They might both 
eat horse and talk it. Fancy one saying to the other, “How 
do you like your roast-chesnut ?” 

Jones, Yes,and the conversation passing from horse-stakes 
to sweep-stakes. 

Robinson. And back again to saddle of horse. 

Smith. There would be two ways of discussing the fa- 
yourite. 

Robinson. And of a horse being in for the plate. 

Jones. Do they make mare’s-tail soup? 

Brown. Have they any horse-veal ? 

Smith. As calf is to veal, so would colt be to what ? 

Robinson. We could make nothing of poulain, Perhaps 
we should say foal—foal cutlets. 

Jones. Chump end; kidney end of a loin of foal. 

1st Young Lady. The idea! 

2nd Young Lady. Perfectly disgusting ! 

Smith. Fillet of foal. 

Jones. Fillet of filly. [Scenejcloses.]—Punch. 
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Tue Unrrep States anD Canapa.—States have that have evolved inthe dark. f/| could alarm and it must become the church 
, in their , their pod me should infiuence the Of} of the national A great deal was said about % 
n, The Canadian | course, for a plant-house a chief object must be to promote the ings for catholicity, and about the reanton of Christendom. 
Connpesnase sind net perish then e freer and less bind-| decomposition of carbonic acid and the a on of carbon | which meant, among other things, reconciliation with the 
relations sometimes the longest. Neighbours continue Church of Rome—and if that 


when love has expired, under bonds of necessity 
Men of the world sometimes 
» exnlipls of Barope paoves 

‘he examp! proves 
Powers do not necessarily absorb their weak 
even when both their interests and their p 
cerned. Spain has its Port France its 
spite of its being the only condition of national 
political power, Germany now is only accom 

t may practically remain for centuries a matter of 


duty. 


that 

rs 

dices are con- 

jum, and, in 
an 


union. 
indifference to the United States whether they push their rule 
further north so long as they have on that side a friendly, 
quiet and perfectly unambitious Power, under the best pos- 
sible inducement to keep the peace. The outlying portion of 
their own population are their worst scandals and greatest 
anxieties. There is room for both “dominions.” It will be 
long before American enterprise has exbausted the immense 
resources of its own more genial climate, and finds itself 
driven across the border. Canadian life has no special attrac- 
tion to the restless and head citizen. The differences that 
exist do not diminish, but rather grow, and while there are 
no material or political reasons for annexation, incompatibility 
in and a time may come when the union will no more 
- wish to absorb Canada than France would Germany.—London 





ToucHine THE Fixer FEELINGS oF STATESMEN.—Mrs. 
Disraeli’s severe illness—from which we are happy to learn there 
is now a good prospect of her recovery—gave Mr. Gladstone, on 

sion of the opening of Parliament, an opportunity of show- 
ing that graceful tenderness of feeling for which there is so 
rarely any opening, and so much more rarely any sufficient sen- 
sibility of temperament, amongst politicians, and which exercises 
therefore only the greater charm when it is at once natural and 
appropriate. In speaking on the Address, the leader of Opposi- 
tion admitted that he had intended to ask of Mr. Disraeli expla- 
nations “of a declaration made during the recess,” and it was 
generally understood that he had, in fact, intended to make a 
very spirited onslaught on Mr. Disraeli’s Edinburgh speech. He 
could not think, he said, “ under the domestic circumstances im- 
mediately affecting the leader of the House, to which he need 
not more pointedly refer,” of introducing any topic of the kind, 
and he would only assure him that he carried with him univer- 
sal sympathy. The voice aad manner in which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke were so full of true sympathy, that not only Disraeli, but 
some of his colleagues were evidently genuinely affected, and the 
House itself, for a moment, vibrated to a feeling not the less 
manly that it was in the best sense womanly. Mr. Disraeli was 
deeply touched. Perhaps he and Mr. Gladstone, wide der as 
they are in almost every conceivable characteristic, are the only 
leaders either party have had for years who resemble each other 
in being alike possessed of a certain chord of delicate and tender 
sentiment, which is usually hidden as far below the surface of 
ordinary statesmen as of ordinary schoolboys.—Spectator. 











Tue Streets oF Lonpon.—The Saturday Review, in a re- 
cent number, says:—‘* We haveat last got the first instalment 
of paternal Government in the Metropolitan Streets Act pass- 
ed last Session, and now in operation. The object of the Act 
asserts itself to be the security of persons passing through 
the streets; but it comprises many other things beside a pro- 
vision for life and limb. Merely as-a specimen of legislation 
it is most characteristic. The Bill was opposed and badgered 
at every step; it was amended and re-amended and bungled 
and tinkered in Committee, and at last it emerged a thing of 
shreds and patches, deformed, disproportioned, and after 
passing through dangerous assaults on the construction and 
syntax of every clause, it now presents a wonderful specimen 
of that peculiar dialect, Legislative English. Here is a clause 
which is a literary curiosity :—“ As to the Deposit of Goods 
in Streets.—No Goods or other Articles shall be allowed to 
reston any Footway, &c. The surface of any space over 
which the Public has the right of way that intervenes in any 
street between the footway and the carriage-way shall, not- 
withstanding any claim of any person, by prescription or 
otherwise to the deposit or exposure for sale of any goods or 
other articles on such surface, be deemed to be part of the 
footway.” 





Exrrmy or German Copyricuts.—On the 9th of this 
month, copyright expires in the works of Schiller and Goethe, 
Jean Paul, Wieland, Herder, and every German author who 
died before the 9th of November, 1837. There being an end 
of protection, the Stuttgard publishing house of J. G. Cotta, 
for the retention of its monopoly by distancing all competi- 
tion, is doing by Schiller and Goethe, as Mr. Murray has done 
by Byron, or our house of Biack has been doing since the par- 
tial expiration of their copyright in works of Walter Scott. 
It offers Schiller’s complete works, in 12 volumes 16mo, for 
one thaler—three shillings. Another publisher is promising 
a Schiller for three —-, with some pieces hitherto un- 
published. Lrockhaus, of Leipsic, promises a carefully-edited 
series of all the poets of emg A in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, and libraries of German classics, all of them wonder- 
fully cheap, are now commenced or announced by half-a-dozen 
other houses. One at Hilberhausen is to give ten sheets a 
week for sixpence of the German national literature. The 
price of the old editions is also usually much lowered by this 
charge. 





Tue New IntsH REPRESENTATIVE PEER.—Lord Dunboyne, 
who has been appointed an Irish representative Peer, in the 
room of the Earl of Rosse, deceased, was born on the 11th of 
February, 1806, and succeeded his father in 1850. Thisis a 
branch of the ancient house of Fitz-Walter-le-Boteller. The 
fourth Lord Dunboyne was outlawed, as likewise was his 
successor, the fifth baron. On the death of the 12th baron 
the present Peer’s father established his descent from the se- 
cond baron, and obtained the reversal of the outlaws by the 
special intervention of the Crown in 1827. The 12th baron 
was Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, but on inheriting the 
peerage renounced the Church of Rome. 





Tue Cotour FoR PLANT-HoUsE Giass.—M. L. Cailletet 
details experiments on the influence of coloured rays on the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by plants. He observes that 
green light afforded unexpected resulte, whether this colour 
‘was obtained from grass, vegetable leaves, or solutions. Un- 
der its influence carbonic acid, he states, is never decomposed : 
a fresh quantity of seems, on the contrary, to be evolved. 
When a glass con pure air and a leaf was placed in full 
cualigh, cae 9 re et Gan few hours a quan- 
tity of carbonic waa obtained that was scarcely 


the growing plant, and hinder the evolution of carbonic 
wad oo ay at least. y 





Tue Late Recrerociry TREATY.—The fears entertained in 
1866 with regard to the unfortunate effect of the abrogation of 
the ym Treaty between the United States and the 
British vinces, have not been realized to the extent antici- 


d pated. The following statement of exports from 1859 to 1866 


will show that the demand for 1865 was quite one of an ex- 
ceptional character, and that although there is a falling off in 
the exports of 1866 compared with those of the year imme- 
—— preceding, yet in the average of seven years there is 
no falling off in the aggregate. 


4 
To Dee. 31 Agricultural Animalsand Total. 
ucts. their Produc.s. 

RS RS ea 339, 789, 1,129,300 
SEER dcseunnipuiioes 14,259,225 4,221,257 18,480,482 
Ty 20s0 dsbatneons 18,224,631 3,681,468 21,926,099 
We hewsececccontl 15,041, 3,923,590 964,55 
BP sakecoqsseon -+18,472,184 5,502,633 18,974,767 
Tt buinawe sesccatin 10,731,512 4,946 538 15,678, 
BP Sasesnes oc ceee lS, 979,244 12 531,901 28,511,147 
WUD ssxcascasevoes 14,712,579 8,178,050 22. 860,629 


The great increase in 1865 was occasioned by an excep- 
tional demand under the following heads : 


Cattle, increase ~ 1864 in round numbers... .$1,100,000 
0. a 


—— : ar  ccdims eeecee recess 2,500,000 

Sheep, do. ccceccccccccccccce 500, 

pT rrr ee 4,000,000 
$8,000,000 





Striking LireRARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—A currespondent of 
Punch says:—“ Amongst your readers there must be many 
who are also readers of Burns. It may interest them to know 
that I have this day made a most important discovery. I 
have ascertained the surname of the exemplary young woman 
in Zhe Cotter’s Saturday Night, who has hitherto been only 
known to us as Jenny. Having occasion to examine the 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy Exhibition, I found, in the 
one for the year 1843, a quotation from Burns’s celebrated 
Poem, which ran exactly as follows: 


‘The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkie in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name, 
While Jenny Hafilins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s nae wild, reckless rake.’ 


It will, Iam sure, be a great satisfaction to the admirers of 


the great Scotch Poet on both sides of the Border to make the 
acquaintance of Miss Jenny Hafilins.” 





LITERATURE AND ART.—Mrs. R. H. Stoddard dedicates her 
new novel, of “ Temple House,” to Mr. Gifford, the artist, in 
the subjoined lines:—- =» 


TO 8. R. G., ARTIST. 


To me, imprisoned, by the hand of art 

You bring the clouded mountains, my desire, 
The tranquil river, and the unquiet sea, 

The far, vast morning, and the crimson eve, 
And silent days, that brood among thick leaves, 
When, in the afternoon, the summer sun 

Is sleeping in the hazy, yellow west ; 

And my soul’s atmosphere grows like the scene. 
For though acquainted still with misery, 

I dream that all the boundaries of my days 
Contain the unknown, veiled happiness, 
Therefore, my friend, to show my gratitude, 

1 offer you these pictures, drawn from thought, 
With all the art I have—in black and white. 


E. D. B. 8. 


A Forcep Loan.—A Canadian of French extraction came 
over to visit the Exhibition in Paris, and was hospitably, as 
a relative, received into a French tamily fora month. One 
night he entered the bedroom of his host, picked a lock with 
consummate address, and extracted securities payable to 
bearer worth 55,900f., with their coupons attached. After the 
act he retired to rest, and in the morning took leave, left Paris 
by the railway, and reached Liverpool, whence he addressed 
a note to this effect to his victims :—‘ It is 1 who have taken 
your securities, your diamonds, jewels, and plate. But it is 
no robbery; it is a forced loan. ith its produce I shall do 
a great business in Canada. If I succeed, I will repay you 
with interest; if I fail, it will be a dead loss to you and me.” 








CoLLieRy ACCIDENTS IN ENGLAND.—Another fearful min- 
ing accident has occuared in Glamorganshire, not far from 
Merthyr Tydvil, in the Ferndale Colliery. There was a terri- 
ble explosion, which shook the colliery, and a great volume 
of flame rushed up the shaft, bringing stones and earth with 
it, like the eruption of a volcano. The earth fell in along the 

alleries of the mine, separating the buried workmen,—be- 
ieved to be about 170 in number,—from each other; and their 
bodies were ultimately found in groups, with great piles of 
rubbish between them. The manager of the colliery was 
himself in the pit at the time, and was amongst the killed. 
But very few—not more than five or six—have been recovered 
alive from the “east districts” of the pit, where the explosion 
occurred. There were a great many in the “ west districts” 
of the pit who were not at all, or very little injured, somefi50; 
and these noble men, but just saved themselves, immediately 
went down, at imminent peril, to the assistance of the unfor- 
tunates in the east districts, and worked most gallantly to save 
them, but mainly in vain. This awful accident appears to 
have been due to the use of open lamps instead of safety 
lamps in the pit. Atleast, this is the cause most generally 
assigned.— Spectator. 





CHURCHMEN AND DIssENTERS 1N ENGLAND.—In & speech 
at Birmingham recently, Archdeacon Sandfcrd, in speaking of 
the goodwill which ought to mark the intercourse of the 
clergy of the Established Church and the ministers of dissent- 
ing Bodies, said he was far from meaning that conventional 
hypocrisy, the holding out of the right hand of fellowship on 
the plattorm and turning their backs on each other in the 
street ; but he meant the genial, hearty fellowship and esteem 
that ought to subsist between men, professing the same faith 
and ging the same duties. Conciliation and compre- 
hension were necessities of the position of the Established 





Church. It was mot emphatically the duty of the church at 
resent to endeavour to aes to exclude, To remain 
alliance with the State it must eschew everything that 


signs the death-warrant for the execution of criminal. 
That a woman, by marrying @ man under the gallows, will save 
him from execution, 
hanged, 13, That old statutes have 


~ soe’ fe ee say it 
|e, as involving compro- 
trary to conscience; and Dr. 
said that reunion was im: ble without absolute submission 
on the part of the Ch of England. That could not be, and 
therefore he wished those j ogg ings for catholicity to take an- 
other direction—to have for their objects the reformed com- 
munions of Germany, Scotland, and Scandinavia. He wished 
to hear the church cl speak in terms of respect and  aifec- 
tion for their dissenting brethern, among whom were some of 
the brightest examples of learning and piety. If he could not 
see the union in his day, he ho} his sons would. 


would be desirable. But it was im) 
mises which were con 


SELF-SUPPORTING Prisons.—The governor of the State 
Prison of Massachusetts, forwarded a letter about nine months 
since to the secretary of the Howard Association, in London, 
stating that the said prison received about 120,000 dollars 
annum for the labour of its inmates, and estimating that a 
clear profit of 20,000 dollars would probably be gained during 
the The London secre has just received from the 
governor a second letter (November, 1867), from which the fol 


lowing is an extract : — . 

“ For the year ending September 30th, we have made a 
clear profit of 22,000 dollars. This has been accomplished 
notwithstanding that the Legislature has, since I wrote to you, 
increased the salaries of the officers of the prison to the amount 
of about 6,000 dollars per annum, which has been paid in the 
past year. This sum of 22,000 dollars is over and above all 
and every expense connected with the prison, viz., officers’ sal 
aries, clothing, bedding, and feeding the convicts, transportip 
them from the various counties where they were convistet 
to the prison, adding 200 volumes to the library, providing 
all discharged prisoners with a new suit of clothes and five 
—— in money, and paying all repairs connected with the 

uilding.” 

The governor estimates 30,000 dollars as the profit for the 
coming year. He remarks: “Our records show that crime 
is most prevalent among that class who are ignurant of trades . 
A greater per centage of reformation is obtained through the 
agency of good trades being taught the men than in any 
other way.”— Builder. 





GoLD AND Srver.—Mr. J. W. Taylor, who has been en- 
gaged for many years in collecting the statistics of gold and 
silver mining for the United States Government, states that there 
are indications that the large excess in the production of gold 
over that of silver, which since 1848 has reversed the former re- 
latiors of those metals, is likely to be less marked in future. In 
California, notwithstanding the skilful application of hydraulic 
power and other improved inery, the production of gold by 
placer-mining has diminished from sixty millions of dollars in 
1853 to twenty millions in 1866. The following, according to 
Mr. Taylor, was the total production of the precious metals last 
year — 








Gold Silver. 
United States ............... $60,000 000 $20,000,000 
Mexico and South America.. 5,000,000 85,000,010 
British America............. 5,000,000 500,000 
DE baedicnes sandiccpesige 60,000,000 1,000,000 
Mines pccdsacecccnsuesae 15,000,000 1,500,000 
Elsewhere -............e00« 5,000,000 2,000,000 


$150,000,000 $60,000,000 

Tue N. Y. Historica Socrery.—The paper on Mexico, 
read before the Society on Tuesday evening, by Thos. H. Wor- 
rall, Esq., attracted a ,large and appreciative audience. Mr 
Worrall, who resided many years in Mexico, had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with a country so rich in products and yet 
so poor in people. The history of both, from the conquest by 
Spain, tu the Execution of Maximilian, though necessarily com- 
pressed, was. complete. Judge Peabody, in seconding: the reso- 
lution returning the thanks of the Society to the Lecturer, spoke 
in deservedly warm terms of the paper just read. The Literary 
Associations of this and other cities would do well, if his avoca- 
tion will permit of it, to add Mr. Worrail’s name to their list of 
Lecturers.—Com, Advertiser. 








CoNcERNING CuIGNons.—An English Chancery suit, re- 
cently commenced, has developed some facts concerning the 
construction of chignons, and other hirsute deceptions. Thus 
it appears that mohair, or the hair of the lama goat, is largely 
used for head-dresses' mustaches! and wateifalis. It is firat 
boiled until all the animal matter is extracted, then washed in 
a hot bath of salt and water; then it is plunged into a bath 
prepared with sulphate of copper, where it remains twenty- 
four hours; then it is boiled in catechu liquor, ;to which , after 
a while, sulphate of iron is added; finally it is washed in warm 
soap-suds, and thea dried. 


“ Our ConstiruTion.”—Mr, Alex. Charles Ewald has writ- 
ten a work which he terms “Our Constitution,” or an Epitome 


of our Chief Laws and System of Government. The Atheneum, 
however, says : 


“ The title fails to indicate the nature and aim of this merito- 
rious volume, which is a dictionary of legal terms and phrases, 
prefaced by a brief essay on the origin and growth of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. To young students of law or constitutional 
history, and perhaps also to the less instructed of those ‘county 
magistrates and members of Parliament,’ to whose perusal Mr. 
Ewald commends his work as ‘a useful book of reference,’ ‘ Our 
Constitution’ is calculated to be of service, though it is much 
more adapted to deal with the ignorance of what is vaguely 
termed the general reader, than to advance the knowledge of 
Englishmen who have already formed some acquaintanee with 
the laws of their country. Under the heading ‘ Vulgar Errors’ 
Mr. Ewald observes, ‘irroneous notions. The following are 
a few of the most prominent in reference to legal matters, 1, 
That a funeral procession passing over private grounds creates a 
public right of way. 2. That it is lawful to arrest and detain a 
dead body. 3. That first cousins may intermarry, and that se- 
cond cousins may not; whereas they may both marry with each 
other, 4. That a butcher or surgeon cannot be sworn as a jury- 
man on & coroner’s inquisition. 5. That all persons bora at 
sea Claim a right of settlement in Stepney parish. 6. That a 
lease for more than ninety-nine years constitutes a freehold. 7, 
That a husband is punishable for his wife’s criminal acts, 8. 
That to disinherit a child, the sum of one shilling should be be- 
queathed. 9. That itis penal to open a coal-mine or to kill a 
crow within five miles of London, 10. That the Sovereign 
11, 


12. That it costs only 1s, 14d. to be 





vineyards, or the use of sawing-milla,’ 


prohibited the planting of 
In his next edition Mr. 
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ee of her convent. 
unimaginative — in person and plain in mind, 


of romance, but a decent, sensi- 

commonplace Haus Frau. ; 
age of romance was over with by of ons 

that, never marriage brought a plainer blessing 
See eae ont affection. 

happiest life on earth, Luther to say, is with a pious, 

wife ; in peace and quiet, contented with a little, and giving 


thanks, 

He spoke from his own experience. His Katie, as he called 
her, was not clever, and he had humorous stories to tell of the 
of their adventures together. 

year of married life is an odd business,” he says. 
“ At meals, where you used to be alone, you are yourself and 
somebody else. you awake in the morning, there are a 
of tails close to you on the pillow. My Katie used to sit 
when I was at work. t she t not to be 
did not know what to say, so she would ask me : 
Doctor, is not the master of the ceremonies in Prussia 
the brother of the{Margrave ? ”—Froude’s Short Studies on Great 


The Bishop of New York has been 


much pleased with his Old England, Specially has he 
daiighted with his brother h One piece of infor- 
mation which the good bishop gives will be interesting to most 
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CompucrEp sy Carrain G. H. MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 986. 
An Exp Gams Br Mz. Brap. 





White toplay and win. 


In the above pestties {which occurred between two good 
players, in a London Chess-room], White had to move and play- 
ed e to K Kt square, which aliows Black to escape safely; but 
an onlooker, Mr. Bird, observed that White had at command a 
move which would speedily have won by force. It will be an in- 


structive exercise to chess to find the path to victory.— 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 985. 
White. Black. 


1QtwQB5 | 1 Any move 
2 Checkmates accordingly 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. H. M. and Dr. 8., Delaware.—Many thanks for the games 
sent, some of which will probably appear next week. 


G. F.B., Plattsburg, N, ¥.—Your suggestions shall be attended 
to. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
A brief game in which Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the 


K Kt. 
Rumove Wuite’s K Kt. 
Cuytre GamBir. 
White, Black, White. Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 lL BtoKB4 Btks Kt 
2PtoQ4 P tks P 12 P tks B KttoQs3 
SPtoQBS KttoK BS 18 Rto K sq tles 
4BtoQ3 2994 14 RtoK 3 P to K B38 (a) 
5 PtoK5 2° 2 8 ete a KtoR 
6 Castles ttoQ4 16 Ptks KBP Rtks BP(b) 
7 P tks QP B tks 17RtoK8ch Rto K Beq 
eat QteQB4é 1 QtoK BT PtoKR3 
9 B tks Kt ety 19 KtkeKeh KtoR2 
10 KttoQB3 toQB4 2 QtoKs 
And Black resigns. 


(a) A move which compromises Black’s game considerably. 
(0) os fatal error; if P tke P the following moves might have 


White. Black. 
16 P tka P 
17 BtoK R6 17 RtoK Kt sq 
18 Qto K B7 18 QtoQs 
19 K to K 8 and wins 


CHESS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
An interesting game between Messrs. Reichhelm and Elson. 





Two Kyicuts’ Derzncz. 

White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. R. Mr. E. Mr. R. Mr. E. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 18 KttoQ3 Boga 
2 KttoK BS Oss WRoKsqg QtoK Bag 
SBtoQB4 KttoK BS 2 QtoKR RtoK R2 
4PtoQé P tks P 21 QtksRch(d) K tks Q 

5 Castles 4.3 be 22 PtkeKtPch K to Kt eq 
6KttksP ~ BtoKk?2 23 PtoK Bich K to Kt2 
7 KttkeQKt P tke Kt 4% RtoKs 4-3 
32205 Castles -$ Ant | R tke 
9PtoKB4 PwKR8 2% KttoK BS BtoQ3 
1 PtoKB5 PtoQ4 rH tod PtoQB4é 
ll PtoK5 BtoQB4éch | 28 KttoK B tks Kt(f) 
12 KtoKk KttoK5 29 B tks B RwkKR 
Ey ee KttoK B7ch/|30PtoKR3 RtoKR4 
14 K tks Kt B tke BR SLPtoKR4 BtoK Kt6 
IS BtksRP PtoK Kt8 32 BtoK Béch KtoB 
16 BtoKR KtS5 PtoK BS(c) |33 PtoKKt?7ch K tks P 
17PtksBP RtoKB2 34 Bto K6ch 

And White wins. 

(a) B te Q B 4 is usually played here. 

(6) From this point the game becomes ee interesting, 
the attack capitally managed by Mr. Reichhe! 

io & paren’ —_ 

finely . 
} The Ques evidently cannot go to QS on account of the 








| 


(/) K tks Kt P seems to be s much stronger move. 
DiscoveRres.—At the last monthly meeting 
of the Newcastle Antiquarian , Dr. laid on the 
table a impression of a stone in the wall of An- 
toninus about . It was now 
in the possession of , American Consul 
Newcastle, who intends moving it to the United States. It 


on—S1 
) address, 


measured 2 ft. 10 in. by 2 
—. by 9 B.S in., and bore an inscription, which 


“ Dedicated to the Cesar Titus Zlius 
iereBaraen watts tones 
Sesttaeuseni see Sates 


Hadrianus An- 
. The Vexilla- 
jus, con- 


made 
ed as ; an 
Sicleney wus supposed 0 beloe 
was sup! to to the 
through th , cleft in a riven tree, ’ 


ee oe 


AN AvsTRiIAN Tax.—On the 24th of August each year, 
everyone, native or foreign, in Austria is turned out of his 
house, or su: to be so, inasmuch as, to continue to re- 
has been living, he must go through the form 

of assuming a new tenure, and be to all intents and purposes 
an incoming tenant; and this that the Government may exact 
& certain sum as stamp duty on the new contract, or in other 
words, impose an inevitable tax, under the apparent guise of 
@ volun arrangement. Now a tax on sneezing would be 
bad enough ; but what should we say to it if the Government 
officials were euagtroet to throw snuff in the faces of the peo- 
who w in the streets?— ‘8 Magazine for 


ple 

lovember. 

T HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 

amined at 





WALRAVEN'’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 


269 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., P elphia. 





BRANCH OFFICES: | 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &., &c. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DYED OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. ‘ 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sand 7 Joun Street, New Yor«. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 

Awarded to American Szwine Macuines at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macuine Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE; 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does ro upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debili , easily tired ? Does 
a — extra — produce —— of = ane Does 
our liver, or urinary organs, or your eys, frequen et out 
of order?’ Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile ? you 
have spells of short breathing or ays psia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells o! inting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly os upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little pe, cae you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? the lustre 
of your eye as b t? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do — enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same eneray ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and fi Z, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees w 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint ? 
Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in perfect health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 
persevering, successful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being m ym! of nervousness, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never afraid they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged; they are always 
polite ana pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
— inflamed by runn to excess. These will not only ruin 
eir constitution, but those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those o that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease— idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost om § other form of disease 
and the cause of the trouble 


which humanity is heir to 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 








one. 

Diseases of these o require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the grcat Diuretic, and 
is a certain=cure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General wy54 
and Ril diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether exis in Male 
or Female, from whatever cause originating and no matter of how 


standing. 

if no wertnent is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these sources, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable remedy. 

cae ES RELMSOLD: opel upward of, 18 years, 
5 m 594 eng lew Y aud 

104 South 10th Street, 
25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
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vered to any 








THE ALBION, 








R. HOE & CO. 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING 


MACHINES, 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. 
TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in the most durable and workmanlike manner. 
CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 


BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish, 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSINC STICKS, 
Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined ; Embossing Presses, 


Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, 


Piereing Machines, Lead and 


Rule Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines. 





.COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic 


- 
Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices, 


R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 


CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 


At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BankKERs, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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SANFORD’S 
"4SLVSH 


What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire, 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? 
Use Sandford’s Patent Challenge Heater. 


PORTABLE or SET in BRICK of which full description and testimo 
uials can be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise, 


SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE 
Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel. 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE 
is an air-tight burner, and economical 0, ; 
SANFORD'S CHALLENGE RANG pod ger ovens than 
apy other in the world, and is a PERFsoT Bake 
FORD’S CHALLEN' 


AN "s GE RANGE can either be 
fire-place or standing out as a stove, ss 


wil, orton, Stare fu il sre sen, to bet cae 
ie fael, man . re winter with: 
out, is what all went; and pon 4 is’ the —— 
COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. 
Sanford’s Mammoth Heater (or Globe Stove), 
w 


is still triumphant as the most approved Stove for all places 
a quick, powerful heat is wan It does not burn much coal, as 


some su, but just the contrary. Its success is k: byt 
oe ee Buy the original, with heavy cnatings the 
light castings soon fail. 
NEW TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
The Cooking Stove Improved Again. 
The **Miutual Friend’? Co Stove combines a'l 


oves, with - 
portant improvements patented for this Stove, “°™* 
For descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the 


NATIONAL STOVE 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water St, N.Y, 
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; ee | 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Foot of 14th Street, Bast River. 
GEO. BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 

of every description. 

COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
2 TRON RAILINGS, 

and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND COAST IRON WORK 


for Building and other purposes. 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 
What are the Effects ot 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is 2 question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a i to expect a candid. straightforward cud tations 
tory i. . 0 _. answer = aon! ay and squarely, from 
mony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the —_ Ls zooms. - 
ese COM! esses declare, over their own signatur 
that the preparation will - 
Promptly relieve indigestion, 
+7 toms of fever, 
¢ flow of the bile, 
es of headache, 
6 nervous system, 
and Levigesate the wi 
— al pes a" 
e pangs of rheuma’ 
ecld i the stomach, ” 
and tone the bowels, 
the depressed spirits, 
Operate favorably by the k 
VO! on the kidne 
all the pa he fluids, ” 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
romptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
when neglected too often, lead to nic 


Those who have tested the oo i 
in the cases of thelr frends, are of “ye 
m an @ above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
oe of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & co., 













And corrects 
tion of the o 
of the — whi 
disorders of a fatal 





278 Greenwich and 100 Warren &ts., N. ¥. 
For Bale by all Druggists, 


or 
course the best judges of its | heal 


INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. — 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.”” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principies of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 








IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - -------- == = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, ----+----++--+ +--+ $266,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..§755,057 77 

Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 

Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Ottice of the Company 

at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
States. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universal]. 
adopted into use, in every country an 
among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
. and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails through any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th ds upon th of certifi 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
8 cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 

lish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety b a. Their sugar coa‘ preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
pees vegetable no harm can arise from their use in any quan- 

ty. 
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They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their ir: lar action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pills eg om po 

For vena or Indigestion, stlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
aa to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
an 


on. 
For Liver Complaint and its various symptoms, Bil 
fous Headache, Sick eadache Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev. 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 
For Dysenutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally requ 
or 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
diseased action ot the system. With such change those com- 
pe d Dropsical Swellings they should be 
‘or an ca ey sho 
—-s nage and frequest doses to produce the effect of a 
rastic purge. 
For duppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect by sympathy. 
4s Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 
An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
thy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system, 
Hence it is often as where no serious derangement 


advan 
exists. One who feels lobrably well, often finds that a dose of 
these IPills makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J. O, AYER, & OO., Practical Chemists. 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Bold by all Druggists everywhere, 








tism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
“ Back a Loins, 



















ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 


AND THE WEST, without change of 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Sashes ay he Ce NER enn, Wat 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of cars, 
Wrivrze AnzaneuMent :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- kesbrr abanoy Oty Ges”) nates grocnnare | 
Es % tidal waters of the Wess een, Gon na a igi, Great Bondy e 
ater 
Sa SE rr ME) SE a et 
con one cars 
of the Far West, and meet and connect with the| or , to St. Louis, at 
fies are * pool at a ree to the Railroad Tne and the on eg = Son : 
are now and in Failedet 
ei cl the Giarme ore Within a few 35 miles, now| with Dela b. a. Railroad. be 
graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the from New York to C 0. 
mountains to a ape the Vg gt eal cede. 12 m. for — - a Witesterre, 
ther easy and ra) 
saat Prom rent, at hand for 300 miles of red, and 10,00 men ee 


portion surpasses all 
estimate. The fi ae for the quarter ending August 
Ei are as 


follows in GO: 
Gross : ‘@ume Nut 
Eaxninos, ‘  ‘-Expznezs, EaRnines, 
$487,579 G4 $86,643 47 $401,031 17 


orat the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are nat profit om Mees than 100 miles worked. This 
ae the actual, legitim ate traffic of the road, with ite termi- 
the mountains, and vith only the normal ratio of govern- 
iment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 
“an Com 00. 's interest liabilities during the same period were 
Add to oo thie an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense. 
The Company are authorized to continue their line quoeest 
bs it shail m ae we connect ap - the pores — being oe 
the Rocky Moun range. ssuming ey 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco — 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, L United States 
will have invested in the completion of 865 miles ¢288,592,- 
G06, or at the average rate of $86,000 per mile—not includ- 
ing an absolute grant of 10,000,000 acres ot the Public lands. 
By Be ees a ‘int phen in the e magnificent enterprise, and 
— lien in favour of = First Mortgage Bond- 
A aig ENERAL GOVERNMENT, INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION a PRIVATE a, vans has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 


The Company offer for dale, throw through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in ome no of f $1, 000 each, with semi- 
annual gold es attached, an for the present at 
96 per cent. and accrued interest ffom July added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 
These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
ted by the Government; and represent, in om, 3 the ey 
fr upon 4 completed, equipped and a ge 'e railroad, in which 
invested Government su stock subscriptions, 
een, surplus earnings, etc’, and a whic is worth more than 
three times iy amount of First ‘Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad Act of Con- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 

ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon al: 
tal and valuable — of the through 
Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 


which is a Fo. a lien), the road receives the benefit o 
donations from 
Third— 


rnia, 
y half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward 


He cs Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
m. for 

Chunk, husk, Heading, Harrisbarg, Pitteburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

ee trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 


Siceping nm. on, fer to itebarg ond Fil 
8 45 b.m., for Junction and tatermediods stations, 
p-m., for 

& m., Western For 
srubang isn wt We Soching Car Ros as 
City through to Pi every evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 
tra Halroad of Sew Jersey, Foot of Li at eaone ope 


1 Astor House, at 
Greenwich 8t., and at ‘principal Hotels 


E. RICKER, 8a: tendent. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. sadateaaae ” 


ERIE RAILWAY. 

ee ee ae Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A. M. ~ uffalo, Salaman 

ee sot all p peat ae West and South. _ 
8.30 A.M, Way ay Trade D eee for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
10,00 A.M. Express Mall, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 

B West and S gout. . 
3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. we Exp stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
ro ane a oS all Stations — of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 

Newburgh, an 


shy Rett T for Buiter and intermediate Stations. 
ester, os. Salamanca, 





its West and South. By 


this Train owt charge es will run through to on 
cinnati without ¢ 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, 'y, for the West. 


> 
ey Arey ag ey , Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1. ” 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday n' hts a Theatre Train at 12,00 o'clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate 





Sunpay Trains —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 3.30 4 M. oe Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Dunkirk, 
Buffalo ter, Salamanca and all points West and South— 

11,00 PM te for ‘Te and Port Jervis. 

Express Trains ay through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 

of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 
“Peres Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 





the most vi- Tickets be btained at the Sb pee ype ee 4 
~~ , v ot Chambers Ne New York, and Long Dock 
e! le 
PAL. TR BARK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gent Pass. Ag’t. Gen'l Sup’t. 








po a is concentrated upon the 150 miles now 


Feotok a business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 

Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Pe | carefully investigated the resources and of 
and the management of the Company’s ‘we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, aE mr Tnstitu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable and, remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 





Ocnversions of Government Securities 


INTO 
OENTRAL PAOIFIO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per ceat. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest, 


The fi ee b; 
~ variations from da ones, 


of course, to day. We receive in 
exchange :— 





eeeweeee 


For sale by Banks and Bankers ge gute, of whom deseri: 
Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained, at the Office of the 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 

FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C, P. R. BR. Ce., 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORE 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FPANOY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-CASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices. 
DELLUC & CO., 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





JOSEPH 
TRADE mark:{ GILLOTT Name and 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well known ORIGINAL and PorULAR Numbers, 
inten tens covemeh to ole cas iis ten Gena enetten th 
es caution the 
public in respect to imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’s. 
—An injunction was ited by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! Grew York) at General neal, Term, anuery, 6 5 
Me aac the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 
Huwny JOSEPH GILLOTT & 
orem SEO: w. 
lasers 3 FIRST rere oe PIANOS. 
it; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, an 
cabinet Organs the we ufactured ; warranted foe = six yeare, 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and ae ad ag game 
Any of the above instrumen:s 0 let, anc and rent applied, 
chased; Monthly instalments m one to two 
Btelnw ’s, Bradbury’s aed t the Arion 











Taailed. Ware: 


Pianos ti and Oe ET 
rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS & CO. 








part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 


HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
TURKISH BATHS, 
No, 83 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 
Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2 to9 P. uw. Ladies, 9 a. mu. to 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 
E. WwW. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announce to his friends and the public that he has resumed 








ction the control of the Jewelry business—for the past two years con- 
alace | ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 


a splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &., 


and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 





GHORGH A. HEARN, 
39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
F ornMERLY oF 425 Broapway, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Pari 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 








SIXTY-SHVENTH YHAR. 
HINRICHS’, 
FORMERLY 


WERCKMEISTERS’, 
150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 

Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 4c., also KLEEMAN’S PATENT 8T. GER 
MAIN LAMPS, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection o: his customers and the public 
generally, who are respectfully invited to call. 


JOHN SLATE ir F 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOoT MAKER, ‘ 
No, 290 BRUADWAY, 

N. E. Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Fhe ome and keeps on hand a fine — of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; an, 5 rted English 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 


IMBREDE’S—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
G ” 588 or 872 BROADWAY. 











IMBREDE’S 
- NEW beter CARD ENVELOPES, 
aa $8 or 872 BROADWAY. 


RED. NOGRAMS SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
Gi B'S MONOGR A ie eS or 872 BROADWAY. 


REYNOLDS’ SPECIFIC FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.—This justly celebrated Medicine continues to 
be held in the highest estimation =x numerous gouty and rheum- 

atic sufferers. e most mizing pains are relieved in a few 
a by @ single dose, and a few repetitions restore the use of 
the — = 5 yy sufferer in 
w Yor 
Pur | water Bt. ; 308, HoKsH Y's 808 SON, a 8&4 Lay oy and 8. 
lot, | MEWEX, Ko. Oo THOS. REYNOLDS 8 EDUONTO TON. 























